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THE PHENOMENAL 


OT even in the Titanic laboratories of 
Iceland, where ice and fire have done 
appalling things, is Nature seen in such ex- 
traordinary moods as in Western America. 
In that region the phenomenal predom- 
inates, and the rocks have the characteris- 
tics of a sort of geologic madness. 

There are pure mountain peaks splitting 
the clouds and shining under the sun at al- 
titudes which the Himalayas alone exceed, 
and sweeping from these are the undulat- 
ing, measureless basins of evaporated seas. 
All the features of Alpine scenery are here ; 
the forest-covered foot-hills with their di- 
minishing vegetation as they close in upon 
the abutments of the peaks ; the still, deep, 
undefiled lakes, which freeze on midsum- 
mer nights and are silvered with the reflec- 
tions of everlasting snows by day ; the riot- 
ous, foamy streams; the silent, embattled 
chasms which divide the heights and the 
peaks themselves with their spacious out- 
looks. 

But the traveler remembers these less | 
than the grotesque, weird, amazing architec- 
ture which detrition and erosion have pro- | 
duced in the “ bad lands,” the valley of the 
Yellowstone, the cafions of the Colorado, 
Monument Park, the Garden of the Gods 
and that wonderful region southwest of | 
Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico, which is | 
scarcely known at all except to explorers. 

Here also are cliffs, chasms and pinna- 
cles, but more wondrous than these are the 
abounding shapes which seem to have been | 
chiseled by a sculptor in some fantastic | 
mood. | 
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Oddest of all are the eroded sandstones, 
which are like the figures of a nightmare, 
the embodied imaginings of a wildly-disor- 
dered brain. Among them one seems to be 
in goblin-land, and the resemblances to un- 
related and incongruous objects which they 
assume are too strong to escape even the 
least active of observers. In some places 
the imitation is of an inanimate object, 
such as an enormous tea-kettle, or an old- 
fashioned candle extinguisher—and then it 
is of some living thing, a bear, a greyhound 
ora cloaked and hatted witch. How came 
they to have these shapes? The gritty sand 
which soon finds its way into every pocket 
of the tourist in Colorado, and which drifts 
down the mountains like a fog —this and 
the rain beating down for centuries, unaid- 
ed by any chisel plied by a crack-brained 
mason or sculptor carved and fretted these 
extraordinary figures. Many of the sand- 
stones, isolated and uplifted from the sur- 
rounding earth, look like sugar-loaves with 
plates or trays balanced on their heads, and 


| the cause is found in the fact that each 


pyramid or cone is capped by a conglomer- 
ate of sand and pebbles cemented by iron, 
which being harder than the underlying 
yellow sandstone, has resisted the action 
of the eroding agents. 

In the Black Hills, near Sherman, we see 


| more examples of those wonderful rocks— 


blocks of sandstone which caricature the 
form of beast and human being ; circular and 
square towers that might have been part of 
a medizval stronghold, and preposterous 


| images of things neither seen elsewhere on 
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earth nor heard of. 
nation of them is, that they were once angu- 
lar, cube-like masses which have been worn 
into their present form in the process of 
disintegration by exfoliation. Sometimes 
they are a yellow ochre in color, or a pale 
yellow tinged with green; again they are 
a vivid crimson, or the several strata are 
marked by many different tints. 

Better than the geologist’s description 
of them is that of a novelist. In his bril- 
liant story, “ Overland,” Mr. De Forest, 
that too little appreciated author, takes his 
characters over the great Colorado plateau; 
and, though he had not seen the country 
at the time he wrote, and depended (if I 
am not misinformed) on the data given to 


him by a friend, he pictures the phenom- | 
enal scenery with a graphic force which | 


makes my own pen futile, and justly says 
that it bears about the same relation to the 
scenery of the earth in general that a skele- 
ton or grotesque mask bears to the coun- 
tenance of living humanity. I will quote 
him at that point where a party of his dra- 
matis persone, on their way to California 
from New Mexico, have placed the Jemez 
Mountains between them and the Rio 
Grande: 

“They were amid the dérzs of rocks 
which hedge in the upper heights of the 
great plateau; they were struggling through 
it like a forlorn hope through chevaux-de- 
Jrise. The morning sun came upon them 
over treeless ridges of sandstone and dis- 
appeared at evening behind ridges equally 
naked and arid. The sides of these barren 
masses, seamed by the action of water in 
remote geologic ages, were infinitely more 
wild and jagged in their details than ruins. 
It seemed as if the Titans had built here 
and their works had been battered by thun- 
derbolts. 

“Many heights were truncated mounds 
of rock, resembling gigantic platforms, with 


ruinous sides, such as are known in this | 
They were | 


Western land as mesas or buttes. 
Nature’s enormous mockery of the most 
ambitious architecture of man, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt and the platform of Baal- 
bec. Terrace above terrace of shattered 
wall; escarpments which had been dis- 


placed as if by the explosion of some in- | 


The geologist’s expla- | 





| feet in height. 


credible mine; ramparts which were here 
high and regular, and there gaping in migh- 
ty fissures; long sweeps of stairway, winding 
dizzily upward, only to close in an impos- 
sible leap—there was. no end to the fan- 
tastic outlines and the suggestions of de- 
struction. 

“Nor were the open spaces between these 
rocky mounds less remarkable. In one val- 
ley—the course of a river which vanished 
ages ago—the power of fire had left its 
monuments amid those of the power of wa- 
ter. The sedimentary rock of sandstones, 
shale and marl not only showed veins of 
ignitable lignite, but it was pierced by the 
trap which had been shot up from the 
earth’s flaming recesses. Dikes of this vol- 
canic stone crossed each other or ran in 
long parallels, presenting forms of fortifica- 
tions, walls of buildings, ruined lines of 
aqueducts. The sandstone had been worn 
away by the departed river, and by the deli- 
cately sweeping, incessant, tireless wings of 
the affreets of the air, leaving the iron-like 
trap in bold projection. 

“Some of those dikes stretched long dis- 
tances, with a nearly uniform height of four 
or five feet, closely resembling old field 
walls of the solidest masonry. Others not 
so extensive, but higher, and pierced with 
holes, seemed to be fragments of ruined 
edifices, with broken windows and shattered 
portals. As the trap is columnar, and the 
columns are horizontal in their direction, 
the joints of the polygons show along the 
surface of the rampart, causing them to 
look like the work of Cyclopean builders. 

“In another valley the ancient demon of 
water force had excelled himself in enchant- 
ments. The slopes of the alluvial soil were 
dotted with little buttes of mingled sand- 
stone and shale, varying from five to twenty 
There were columns, there 
were haystacks, there were enormous bells, 
there were inverted jars, there were junk 
bottles, there were rustic seats. One 
fragment looked like a monstrous gymnas- 


| tic club standing upright, with a broad but- 


| ton to secure the grip. 


Another was a 
mighty centre-table, fit for the halls of the 
Scandinavian gods, consisting of a solid 
prop or pedestal twelve feet high, swelling 
out at the top into a leaf fifteen feet across. 
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VARIEGATED CLIFFS. 


Another was a stone hat standing on its | 


crown, with a brim two yards in diameter. 
Occasionally there was a figure which had 
lost its capital, and so looked like a broken 
pillar, a sugar-loaf or a pear. 

“It was a land of extravagances and 
wonders. The marvelous adventures of the 
‘Arabian Nights’ would have seemed nat- 
ural in it. It reminded you in a vague fash- 
ion of the scenery suggested to the imagi- 
nation by some of its details or those of the 


‘Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ Sindbad the Sailor | 


carrying the Old Man of the Sea; Giant 


Despair scowling from a make-believe win- 
dow in a fictitious castle of eroded sand- 
stone; a roc with wings eighty feet long, 


poising upon a giddy pinnacle to pounce 


upon an elephant; Pilgrim Christian ad- 
vancing with sword and buckler against a 
demon guarding some rocky portal... . 
Color was everywhere and light nowhere: 
it was such a region as one might look for 
in the moon; it did not seem to belong to 
an inhabited planet.” 

One cannot help thinking when looking 
at this amazing scenery, in which the forces 
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of Nature may be observed in visible oper- 
ation, of the legendary inspiration it would 
have afforded a primitive people. What 
an abode it would have been for mediz- 
val witches, gnomes and kobolds! 


affected by these vagaries and attached to 
each some superstition ! 
for fairy stories and folk-lore! But the In- 
dians do not seem to have worked these 
weird accessories into their legends or to 


have attached any supernatural significance | 


to them. 

In nearly all cases the phenomenal aspects 
are due to erosion. Even the deep cafions 
and terraced mesas have been scooped out 
by water, and all the miraculous features 
of the Colorado plateau are ascribed by 


Professor J. S. Newberry to over-drainage. | 


There are ravines and gorges in other 
mountain ranges—in the Alps, the Andes, 


the Pyrenees and the Himalayas, but where | 
has the earth been so tortured and riven as | 


in this region of the Colorado? 


Could one gaze down from a sufficient | 
height on this region, he would see beneath | 


him a great plain bounded on every side by 


mountain ranges with some isolated peaks | 
He | 


rising like islands above its surface. 
would also see the cafion of the Colorado 
itself gashed across the plain, the stream 


flowing for nearly five hundred miles ata | 

cafion. 
Most of the | 
surface beneath him would be arid rock and | 
sand, unmitigated by continuous vegetation | 
of any kind, except dwarfed and half-heart- | 
ed pines and cedars along the infrequent | 
Everywhere would be visi- | 


depth of three thousand to six thousand 
feet below the general level. 


watercourses. 
ble long lines of mesa walls, and such Cy- 
clopean cities as those already described in 
the vivid prose of Mr. De Forest, some of 
them looking as if devastated by fire. 

If from his height the observer should 
then descend into the cafion and follow its 
course, as Major Powell did in 1869, the 
book of Nature would be opened to him 
in a language which would be reflected in 
his memory forever. 

Shut in between walls of marble, sand- 
stone and granite, which in some places are 
a mile high, that most wonderful river (the 


Colorado) flows on toward the Gulf of Cali- | 


How | 
a Christianized peasantry would have been | 


What a field it is | 
| which enter it from both sides, like long, 





| with a thousand different patterns. 
| bend in the cafion disclosed a massive abut- 
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fornia from its source among the snows of 
Long’s Peak. Now it is placid, and there 
is a sandy rim to the cliff; then it fills 
the entire channel and chafes against the 
precipices. Not once, but again and again, 
it pours tumultuously down in white cata- 
racts, and its flood is constantly increased 
by the drainage of the tributary cafions 


dark corridors. 

Let us follow Major Powell in that ex- 
pedition which has given him a first place 
among explorers. Wherever he and his 
men looked they saw gorges, cliffs, towers 
and pinnacles: now they were at depths 
never warmed by the sun, and then a burst 
of light transformed every bead of mois- 
ture on the cliffs into a jewel. Once they 
penetrated a tributary cafion and discov- 
ered a natural stairway, several hundred feet 
high, leading to a spring which burst out 
from an overhanging cliff among aspens and 
willows. Often, in such a cafion, the walls 
were nearer to each other above than be- 
low and left buta strip of the sky visible 
through what seemed to be the roof of a 
grotto. 

At another point they discovered some 
monuments of lava standing in the river, 
and farther on they found masses of the 


| same material and a volcano, with a well- 


defined crater, on the very brink of the 
From this volcano vast floods of 
lava had been poured into the stream, and 
a torrent of molten rock had run up and 
down the cafion. The whole north side, as 
far as the explorers could see, was lined with 
the black basalt, and high up, on the oppo- 
site walls, were patches of the same mate- 
rial, which, resting on the benches and fill- 
ing old alcoves and caves, had a peculiar 


| spotted appearance. 


Again, at still another point, the cliffs 


were so high that the sky seemed like a flat 


roof pressed across them. Then along the 
base of the cliffs was a marble pavement 
fretted with strange devices and embossed 
Then a 


ment that seemed to be set with millions of 
jewels, an effect produced by springs burst- 
ing out of the face of the rocks and grow- 
ing iridescent in the sunshine. Underneath 
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WATER BASINS IN A SIDE CANON, 


this jeweled curtain mosses, ferns and flow- 
ers were growing. 

Everywhere the power of water was re- 
corded. Beds hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, beds of granite and beds of schist, beds 


| of marble and beds of sandstone, crumbling 


shales and adamantine had been cut and 
grooved by the rains. There were plateaus 
cut into shreds by these gigantic chasms ; 
the vestiges of large areas of country which 
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had been washed away, leaving only isola- | 
| with giant pines, whose columns shoot up 


ted mountains standing in the gaps. 
Truly, as Major Powell has said, the cliffs 
of the Colorado are a library of the gods, 


upon the shelves of which the story of cre- | 


ation is written in easy syllables. 
Such scenery is stupendous and gothic. 
A precipice a mile deep may indeed be said 


to be phenomenal, but it is our purpose in | 


this article to describe what is fantastic or 
grotesque rather than what is simply large 


and grand. The Yellowstone, with its gey- | 


sers and strange geology, has become too 
familiar to need a survey here, and I shall 


leave it out, speaking chiefly of those un- | 


usual phases of Nature which came under 
my observation while I was attached to 
the expedition under Lieutenant George M. 
Wheeler. 

I doubt if in all the West there is any 
scenery which stirs the imagination more 
than that of the Cafion Blanco and the 
Cafion Largo, in Northwestern New Mex- 
ico, between the San Juan range and the 
Sierra de Tunicha. 

Tierra Amarilla itself is a miserable little 


Mexican town at the base of some of the 


loftiest peaks in the San Juan range. The 
houses are all of adobe, the streets white 
and dusty, the inhabitants Mexicans of the 


poorest class, who neither toil nor spin, but | 
| from billow to billow of a sea that has been 


sit all day long in the shadow of their own 
walls, with their hips folded against their 
calves. The squatting attitude which they 
assume would be exquisite torture to any 


one unused to it; the compressing process | 
| the gnarled and sapless artemisia. 


” 


which made the “Scavenger’s Daughter 
terrible to prisoners in the Tower of Lon- 
don when that heartless reprobate, Henry 
VIII., was King of England, would cost 
these children of the sun little inconve- 
nience. Crouching on the ground, with 
their hands clasped against their knees as 
if to brace them, they puff in apathetic si- 
lence their rank cigarettes made of hoine- 
grown tobacco and corn -husks, and gaze 
with reluctant intelligence at any visitor 


whom ill-fortune brings into their slothful | 
community. Mixed up with them and on | 
a par with them, intellectually and morally, | 
are some hawk-faced Apaches and better- | 
| —a pint a day was all that could be allowed 


looking Navajoes, who have villages on the 
surrounding plateaus, some of which are 
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carpeted with lawn-like grass and roofed 
to a height of seventy feet or more. The 
adobes, brown and square, without any pro- 
jections in their featureless architecture ; 
the heavy-footed, slouching, deep-eyed, ma- 
hogany - complexioned natives; the inter- 


| spersed Indians in brooding postures, folded 


up in chromatic robes; the white strect 
throwing back the rays of the merciless 
sun; the high mountains showing up in the 
dazzling horizon —these are what we re- 
member of Tierra Amarilla when we have 
reached pleasanter localities, of which I be- 
lieve the world contains not a few. 

Thence it was that, with some apprehen- 
sion, we set forth to explore the desert that 
lies to the westward—a desert of which the 
most disheartening accounts were given to 
us. Nothing could have been said of that 
hopeless and unreclaimable waste that our 
experiences would not have essentially veri- 
fied. Verdureless, fallow, forsaken by near- 
ly every bird, shunned by nearly every ani- 
mal, parched as Sahara is parched, trackless 
save for one or two indistinct Indian trails, 
it is as trying a region to traverse as the 
mapping out of the West ever revealed. 
There is little permanent water, and scarce- 
ly any grass, both of these having to be 
carried by the pack train. Day after day, as 


suddenly stilled and petrified, we passed 
from mesa to mesa, having before us sterility 
in every form —no life but that of reptiles, 
no vegetation but that Caliban of shrubs, 
The 
earth was in a state of change—a sore pe- 
riod of demolition and extinction, prepara- 
tory, it may be, to the restoration of some 
suspended and long-forgotten condition of 
the cosmic system, which pulls down as it 
builds up, perpetually. 

Such water as we found was of the con- 
sistency of gruel and the color of custard: 
it was a solution of marl, and no amount of 
filtration would clarify it. The coffee and 
tea made with it looked as if they had been 
made with cream, though the taste, which 
was of mud, instantly dissipated this illu- 
sion. Even water of this kind was scarce 


for each man; and I remember with deep 
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nearly every form —of the juicy and vivid 
grass-edged springs; of the rain stream- 
ing against window panes and dimpling the 
pools ; of the silvery gray surface of lakes, 
seen through the darkening foliage at even- 
ing time, and of tremendous cataracts,—I 
thought, with a sort of fantastic self-re- 
proach, of the puddles in the city streets. 
And it would have been a luxury to have 
dipped the face in them as we silently 
marched under the burning sun across the 
desert with our empty canteens dangling 
from the pommels of our saddles and noth- 
ing in view but the scorched rocks, gro- 
tesquely shaped ; the pitiless sky; the low 
dusty plain with its tangles of artemisia, and 
the spiral columns of sand and stones lifted 
up by the whirlwinds of hot air. 

We had to pay a large premium in dis- 
comfort for our experience, but as I look 
back to it, it seems to have been well worth 
while, for nowhere else on this continent is 
the scenery so truly phenomenal. 

From our camp, one morning, we ascend- 
ed a hill forming part of the wall of a small 
valley, and opposite to us appeared a line of 
white cliffs, ornamented with scroll-work as 
by the chisel of a sculptor. The ridge un- 
dulated by an easy grade toward the mid- 
dle, where there was a wide gap, opening 
a vista of mountains beyond; and in the 
centre of the gap a conical peak lifted up 
its head. The earth where the pines had 
left it bare, was of white and carmine, 
which, combined with the color of the cliff, 
produced an extraordinary and very pretty 
effect. Crossing the valley we entered a 
grove of pines, and emerging from that we 
discovered such a scene as John might have 
dreamed of at Patmos—not of abnormal 
masses of rock tumbled together out of un- 
shapely chaos, but a fair city of beautiful 
forms and colors. Before us, in a spacious 
valley, were clusters of miraculous build- 
ings as fresh-looking as polished granite, 
composed of well-defined belts of yellow, 


| red, brown, green, purple, carmine, scarlet 


= “VO 
A SIDE CANON OF THE COLORADO. 
self-commiseration how, when the thirst 
was upon me, I had visions of moisture in 


| and gray, some of them reaching to a height 


of five hundred feet. 

First we saw a pyramid—a form which 
Nature seems especially fond of multiplying, 
which at its base was a violet color, blent in 

‘the stratum above with an earthy brown. 
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THE GRAND CANON LOOKING EAST FROM TO-RO-WEAP. 


Above these a line of carmine extended, 


melting into a soft rose-color, which by al- | 
most imperceptible degrees changed to a | 
only | 
| were so fresh and dazzling as the rain 
| streamed upon them—one of the brief show- 
| ers on which we depended for water—that 


carmine again, and the apex was 
reached by an infinite variety of the most 
astonishing chromatic transformations. 
Next, as we advanced, we saw a larger and 
more complicated structure, two towers con- 
nected by a wall in front with an arrow-like 
spire midway between them; and for miles 


farther our interest was sustained by similar | 
and no less picturesque rocks—some like | 


crescent-shaped fortresses; others isolated, 
pointed and slim like needles ; others circu- 
lar like insular forts, and still others with 


the fretted groining and arches, the solid 
abutments and spires of great gothic cathe- 
drals—all of variegated colors laid on as 
evenly as by a painter’s brush. The colors 


the very fabric of the building seemed to 
be of jewels. 

In some places the stones had been erod- 
ed into thousands of little cells, and occa- 
sionally a great split in the rocks opened 


| into a dark cavern many feet deep. 


One of the strangest things about this 
strange region is its mutability. It is more 
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SUMNER'S AMPHITHEATRE—GRAND CANON. 


or less changed every year. The soft marl 
and sandstone of which the buildings are 
composed are pitted with the points of mill- 
ions of raindrops, and the little streams 
pouring into the plain are of as many colors 
as the rocks. One cannot help being amazed 
at the metamorphoses which a thousand 
years must have wrought, ever weaving fresh 
shapes and obliterating old ones out of this 


friable stone, while the main rocky range | 


has remained unaltered. 

Nature is incomplete, and we see her here 
in her laboratory. Overlooking the region 
is the isolated peak of Mount Taylor, which 
the geologists say has been wholly formed 


of erupted matter from a volcanic vent, and 
has probably belched forth its flame and 
molten lava within a hundred years. It is 
the second greatest of the extinct volcanoes 
in the central portion of this continent, and 


it, with San Francisco Mountain—both be- 
| ing hundreds of miles from the sea—is evi- 


dence against the theory which restricts all 
volcanoes to the vicinity of large bodies of 
water. 

From the continental divide, the boun- 
dary separating the waters which flow into 
the Pacific from those which flow into the 
Atlantic—this divide being just beyond the 
.city of miraculous sandstones—we traveled 
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westward to the Cafion Largo, which is in- 
closed by the same kind of rock and clay as 
that which we had already seen in so many 
uncommon forms. A gritty, yellow stone, 
exceedingly light in color, was also abun- 
dant and eroded into weird images like 
those in Monument Park. There were also 
rocks bearing close resemblance to hand- 
some modern buildings, crescents of pillars 
upholding cornices, adorned by fretwork of 
extreme delicacy, and terraces of semi-circu- 
lar columns, which diminished in size from 
the base to the culminating point. 
the sun set behind these buildings of the 
wind and water and brought their outlines 
into relief, they seemed more like the work 
of human hands than ever. 

Professor Newberry describes a number 


When | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and I can only hope that our sketches will 
give some faint idea of its strange and un- 
earthly character. 

“The great cafion of the Colorado, with 
its cliffs a mile in height, affords grander 
and more impressive scenes, but those have 
far less variety and beauty of detail than 
this. From the pinnacles on which we 
stood the eye swept over an area some fifty 
miles in diameter, everywhere marked by 
features of more than ordinary interest. A 
great basin or sunken plain lay stretched out 
before us, as on a map. Not a particle of 
vegetation was anywhere discernible ; noth- 
ing but bare and barren rocks of rich and 
varied colors, shimmering in the sunlight. 


| Scattered over the plain were thousands of 


of similar formations which he found on the | 


borders of the Grand Cafion of the Colo- | 


rado when he accompanied Captain Ma- 
comb on his expedition from Santa Fé in 
1859. On every side the party were sur- 
rounded by columns, pinnacles and castles 
of fantastic shape. 

“South of us, about a mile distant,” he 
says, “rose one of the castle-like buttes 
which I have already mentioned, and to 
which, though with difficulty, we made our 
way. This butte was composed of alternate 
layers of chocolate-colored sandstone and 
shale, about one thousand feet in height : 
its sides were nearly perpendicular, but most 
curiously ornamented with columns and pil- 
asters, porticoes and colonnades, cornices 
and battlements, flanked here and there 
with tall, outstanding towers, and crowned 
with spires so slender that it seemed as 
though a breath of air would suffice to top- 
ple them from their foundations. To ac- 
complish the object for which we had come 
so far, it seemed necessary that we should 
ascend this butte. The day was perfectly 
clear and intensely hot ; the mercury stand- 
ing at 92 degrees in the shade, and the red 
sandstone, out of which the landscape was 


carved, glowed in the heat of the burning | 


sunshine. Stripping off nearly all our cloth- 





fantastically formed buttes, pyramids, domes, 
towers, columns, spires, of every conceivable 
form and size. Among those, by far the 
most remarkable, was a forest of gothic 
spires, first and imperfectly seen as we is- 
sued from the mouth of the Cafion Colora- 


| do. Nothing I can say will give an adequate 
| idea of the singular and surprising appear- 


ance they presented from this new and ad- 
vantageous point of view. Singly or in 
groups, they extend like a belt of timber for 
a distance of several miles. Nothing in na- 
ture or art offers a parallel to these singular 
objects, but some idea of their appearance 
may be gained by imagining the island of 


| New York thickly set with spires like that 


of Trinity Church, but many of them ful 
twice its height.” 

The West indeed abounds in phenomenal 
aspects of Nature, and any one of its thou- 
sands of extraordinary features would make 
an accessible country famous. Take, for in- 
stance, the Cafiada Alamos, in New Mexico. 
About twenty miles from the Indian pueblo 
of Laguna we crossed some plains, and sud- 
denly came upon a deep volcanic ravine, 
with walls of bluish lava, sheer from top to 
bottom and at least seven hundred feet 
high. The surrounding country was almost 
flat and bounded by abrupt mesas. There 


| was nothing to warn us of the gulf that lay 


ing, we made the attempt, and after two | 
hours of most arduous labors succeeded in | 


reaching the summit. The view that burst 


upon us was such as amply repaid us for all | 


our toil. 


It baffles description, however, | 


ahead of us. We reached the crest of a wave 
of land, and there, almost at our feet, was 
the brink of this chasm, fully two hundred 
feet wide and seven hundred feet deep. 
The walls were plumb and smooth, the 
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The bottom was filled with 


color of coal. 


sand and pebbles, meandered by a creek. | 


Thickets of trees and shrubs cropped out of 
all this barrenness, apparently independent 
of nourishment; and here a great slice of 
lava bent over from the farther wall, as 
though cut by a colossal knife. 

I remember, also, that great isolated mass 


of volcanic matter which rises near the | 
| nomenal things became when we were in 


western end of the Washington Pass, in 
the Chaska Mountains—an arm-chair eight 
hundred feet high, and the stupendous fig- 
ure of a bear, as definite as any sculptor’s 
work, which crouches on the Colorado pla- 
teau, detached from all the surrounding 
rocks. Still looking back on Lieutenant 


Wheeler’s expedition, I recall the wonders | 
of the Cafion de Chelle, with its needles, | 


oo 
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obelisk, alcoves, carved out of the perpen- 
dicular cliffs of blood-red sandstone, one 
thousand two hundred feet high. The retro- 
spect brings to mind a goblin-land, with 
caverns of lava and castles of basalt. No 
eye shall look upon greater wonders, and 
what we saw compensated us well for all 
our toil and privations. But I do not for- 
get how tiresome and depressing these phe- 


sight of them day after day—how in pres- 
ence of them we longed for meadows and 
woodland, and how it seemed that the 
greatest luxury in the world would be to lie 
down in a field of grass; for the phenomenal 
is not satisfying. 


WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


ON THE EVE. 


In my life’s dim, uncertain light 

I stand, as one who sees with dread, 
Upon the eve of some great fight, 

The phantoms of the morrow’s dead 
Do battle, sprite with shadowy sprite, 


On the hill their life-blood shall make red, 
And hears around him, fierce and loud, 
The clamor of a struggling crowd. 


Weird shapes of mist the moonlight cross, 
Hollow the swords on helmets ring ; 
Wildly the chargers plunge and toss, 
Earth shakes with squadrons thundering— 
Then stillness, and the trampled moss, 
And babbling of the mountain spring, 
And the white moonlight, and below 
The tents and watch-fires of the foe. 


A dream—a nightmare—hark again ! 
O’erhead the air is full of cries— 
Fierce shouts of victory, screams of pain, 
And dying groans that fall and rise, 
Grow loud or low, and wax or wane 
As the wind takes them—phantasies— 
And yet to-morrow’s sun shall see 
These visions in stern verity. 


So, in this night of deedless days, 
Idle I stand with listening ear— 
Idle I stand with straining gaze, 
And on before me see and hear 
The Future sound and shine and blaze 
With hope and love and hate and fear, 
And know not if therein shall be 


Death and defeat, or victory. 


HERBERT E, CLARKE. 





[Begun in the July number.} 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW EVERYTHING WAS MADE 


‘2 oo or three days afterward, Jocelyn 
betook himself to a small and rather 
shabby-looking house in East Eighteenth 
Street, and asked if Mrs. Bemax were at 
home. The woman who opened the door 
had on a dingy dress and a brown shawl, 
which she kept across her breast with one 
hand. Her hair appeared not to have been 
brushed lately ; detached strands of it dan- 
gled across her forehead. Her feet were en- 
cased in an old pair of button-boots, with 
most of the buttons missing. She said, in a 
weary and discontented voice, that Mrs. Be- 


max was in; and Jocelyn went upstairs. He | 


entered the front room on the first floor. 
This room had a dingy and brownish aspect, 
similar to that of the woman with the shaw] ; 
the pattern was worn off the carpet, except 


near the walls; the furniture was meagre | 


and rickety; upon the wall between the 
windows hung, askew, a print of the Prince 
of Wales and his family, taken from some 
illustrated paper, and framed in a wooden 
frame, stained black and varnished. One 
or two novels, in the twenty-cent pamphlet 
form, lay on the table, the outer pages torn 
and soiled. On the mantel-piece was a 
small pewter-cased clock, which ticked very 
loud, and was about three-quarters of an 
hour fast. The only pretty thing in the 
room was a photograph of a chubby little 
child, about four years of age. It was 
mounted in a tasteful standard frame of 
stamped leather; and a small vase contain- 
ing two or three flowers stood in front of 
it. 
and was in the style of ten years ago. 

In a few minutes a tall, middled-aged wo- 
man, with a square-shaped face and rather 


strongly marked features, came into the | 
Her eyes and brows were dark; her | 


room. 


* Copyright, 1883; by Julian Hawthorne. 


PLEASANT AND EASY FOR HER. 


hair was slightly touched with gray. The 
corners of her large mouth had acquired an 
indrawn look, apparently from a habit of 
pressing her lips together; her general ex- 
pression was studiously impassive. She 
looked like one accustomed to meet with 
rebuffs and disappointments, and to put up 
with them when necessary, though never 





with meekness and resignation. There was 
an air about her that showed she had once 
been familiar with the handsome side of the 
| world, but, from whatever cause, had dis- 


continued to enjoy or practise its refine- 


ments. There were more hard and unpleas- 
ant things in her memory than the con- 
trary ; and these memories and experiences 
had worn away her former comeliness and 
made her sceptical and somewhat malicious, 
instead of gentle and engaging. 

“Well, Hamilton,” she said, as she came 
in, “ I hope you’ve brought me some money.” 

“Money, my dear Meg! Didn't I send 
you some last week ?” 

“Yes, enough to pay up my arrears of 
board. I’ve had none to spend on myself 





The photograph itself was much faded, | 


for a month, and I have only one other dress 
to my back, and that is not fit to be seen.” 

“Things are more expensive here than in 
England. I told you that when you insisted 
on coming here. You would have been more 
comfortable at home.” 

“ Home is where the heart is,” she replied, 
with an intonation of sombre sarcasm. “ My 
heart is not in England, wherever else it may 
be.” ‘ 

“ Well, I've been very busy,” said Jocelyn. 

“So you always tell me; but I presume, 
as usual, it is no business of mine.” 





“Well, my dear, it’s only the money as- 
pect of my business that you feel any in- 
terest in.” 
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“If you mean there is no longer any sen- | 
timent between us, I cordially admit it,” 
was the answer. 
my finger for you, or for anyone else—now 


alive. 
and I’ve come here to enforce them.” 


“You have the photograph there still, I | 


see,” remarked Jocelyn, turning to the table. 
“Poor little fellow! If he’d lived, I’d have 
made a man of him.” 

“Yes! 
man of him as you’ve made woman of his 
mother. I’m glad he’s dead, if it’s only to 
save him from knowing what sort of a father 
he's got! However, you said that to put me 
ina good humor, I suppose. What do you 
want?” 

“IT vow, Meg, you’re too confoundedly 
sour for anything,” exclaimed Jocelyn, twist- 
ing his whiskers. “I never meant you any 
harm; I’ve always done what I could to 
help you along; and been sorry I couldn’t 
do more. And now I’ve come to tell you 
of an arrangement that will enable you to 
live at your ease the rest of your days; and 
this is the way I am received. Come, now!” 

“Tt is impossible you should intend any 
benefit to me, that would not benefit you 
ten times more,” said Mrs. Bemax, impas- 
sively. “To talk of gratitude, between you 
and me, is as absurd as to talk of love. Go 
on.” 

“You do me gross injustice—you are like 
all women with a grievance!” returned Joce- 
lyn, whose temper was certainly very easy. 
“My scheme is this: to get you out of these 
scrubby lodgings ; to set you up in the best 
hotel in town; to provide you with plenty 
of handsome dresses, and a carriage to drive 
in; to bring you in contact with all the 
swells in New York, and to put you in re- 
ceipt of an income of twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year. Have you any fault to find with 
that?” 

“What are the services for which this is 
the payment ?” Mrs. Bemax inquired. 

“To chaperone a lady—nothing more.” 

“A lady!” repeated the other, a peculiar 
smile drawing down the corners of her 
mouth; “I begin to understand! Who is 
she?” 

“The prima donna at the new opera- 
house.” 


“I don’t care the snap of | 


But I have some claims upon you, | 


You’d have made the same sort of | 
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“Yes; in whom you are tenderly interest- 
ed. I have heard something about her. I 
am to act as her companion—that is, to 
| be your go-between, and make everything 
secure and comfortable for you. Taking 
| everything into consideration, Hamilton, 
that is very characteristic of you—a very 
| delicate piece of kindness!” 

“Bah! Meg, your cynicism is overdone , 
| you are on a wrong scent entirely. In the 
first place, the lady is not the person she’s 
supposed to be. She’s the daughter of an 
old friend of mine; I once intended to 
marry her, but . I thought better of 
it. Circumstances which you will be fully 
informed of have led to her personating the 
Marana—name and all—the coming season. 
It’s a grand secret, of course, and I selected 
you as the only woman who could be trust- 
ed to keep it. Scores of people—young fel- 
lows, mostly—will be applying to you for 
information about her, and all that sort of 
thing. You are to confirm, in every way 
that suggests itself, the idea that she is the 
bona-fide Marana—say you've lived with her 
for years in Europe, and so on. But she is 
wholly ignorant of the world, and you are 
to see to it that none of the young fellows 
get ahead of her. You may invent all the 
adventures you like for her—in the past; 
but on no account let her get into any 
scrapes in the present. Do you see what I 
mean?” 

“I think so. You intended to marry her 
—but you thought better of it! That means, 
I take it, that the young fellows you speak 
of are to be kept out of the way for your 
sake rather than for hers; and she is to be 
instructed that any scrape she gets into with 
you is no scrape at all, but a distinction and 
a blessing. Yes; I might instance myself in 
proof of it!” 

“Upon my soul, I should flatter myself 
you were jealous if I didn’t know you so 
well,” said Jocelyn, with a laugh; “I only 
wish to protect the girl from annoyance, 
and to insure the success of the whole 
scheme. As to marrying her, my main ob- 
ject was, of course, to repair my finances, so 
you would have been indirectly the gainer, 
even by that. But they’ve lost their money 
and that’s the end of it. Your suspicions 
| haven’t a leg to stand on, my: dear Meg; 
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and if they had, what would be the odds 
to you?” 

“None whatever, I assure you. But I 
shall not allow you to think you are hood- 
winking me. You should have known bet- 
ter than to fancy that; with the life I have 
behind me, I haven't learned that nothing is 
to be got for nothing in this world. You are 
foregoing the only privilege of persons in 
our situation—of being perfectly frank with 
each other. It’s against your own interest, 
too. If you could make me believe in your 
disinterestedness and virtue, the only result 
would be that I should serve you less effi- 


ciently than otherwise. But you always liked | 
deception for its own sake, and you are the | 
| easy to find another woman so well suited 


same Hamilton Jocelyn that I knew in 
Richmond twelve years ago. Well, then, let 
us put it that the best way to keep her free 


from the attentions of other men, is to let it | 
be supposed that she is specially inclined to | 


you ; and that it is to be no one’s business 
but your own how nearly the supposition 


approaches the truth. Then I shall know | 
| the direction of comfort to have the woman 


what tone to take with her.” 


“Take any tone you like, in the devil’s | 


name, so long as you take the position 
and observe the conditions!” exclaimed 
Jocelyn, getting up, with some signs of im- 
patience. 

“TI will take the position, on condition 
of being guaranteed my outfit and twelve 


hundred dollars,” said Mrs. Bemax. “It 
is not high wages for the devil to pay, but 
it’s better than nothing; and to live as com- 
fortably as I can, so long as I do live, is 


the best I have to look forward to now. | 


I’m not so fastidious in other respects as 
you do me the honor to imagine.” 

“Well, Meg, you have had a hard time 
of it, that’s a fact; and it’s no wonder if 
you are a little bit cantankerous after it all. 
But when you’ve enjoyed a few months’ 
luxury, you'll take a more genial view of 
things, I hope—and of me, among the rest. 
Here’s a bank-note for your present neces- 
sities. Come to Inigo’s office to-morrow 
afternoon. I'll be there; and you can se- 
cure whatever guarantees you want. Above 
all things, make as good an impression 
on the lady as possible—and no one can 
make a better impression than you, when 
you've a mind to. 











She must learn to con- | 


fide in you, and to take your advice in all 
social matters from the outset. You can 
do anything with her, if she likes you and 
trusts you, and nothing if she doesn’t.” 

“TI understand; I am to be another mother 
to her!” said Margaret Bemax, in a tone and 
with a look in her eyes so quiet, and yet so 
repellant, that Jocelyn made no attempt to 
reply, but took his leave without further 
ceremony, and was half minded, when he 
reached the bottom of the stairs, to go back 
and cancel the whole arrangement. But 
when one has half a mind to do a thing, the 
other half of his mind generally carries the 
day. Besides, Margaret’s bark had always 
been worse than her bite; it would not be 


for the position; and she could do no fur- 


| ther harm to Beatrix than to initiate her 


into the ways of the world, which, after 
all, the girl would have to learn some- 
how. Moreover, Jocelyn had means of con- 


| trolling Margaret more completely than a 


stranger ; and, finally, it was a great point in 


provided for, and, in that respect, off his 
hands. She had been very irksome to him 
for several years past, and especially of late. 
It was a prudent and an expedient stroke of 
business, from whichever side regarded; so, 
let well alone! And Jocelyn slammed the 
street-door behind him, and strode jauntily 
down the street, with the feeling that he 
was both a shrewd man and a benevolent 
one, and that luck lay before him. Never- 
theless, that phrase, “ Be another mother to 
her,” recurred to his memory when he saw 
Beatrix, a few hours later, and gave hima 


| qualm. To men of his sort, the way a thing 


is put makes a great deal of difference. 
Certainly, Beatrix needed a mother at this 
epoch of her career. The peculiar condi- 
tions under which she was making her en- 
trance into the world rendered her espe- 
cially defenseless. She was not only igno- 
rant (as any girl brought up in the seclu- 
sion of home is likely to be) of the ways and 
wickedness of mankind, but the strict ne- 
cessity of her incognito cut her off from the 
support and society both of her father and 
of all the other relatives and friends who 
should naturally be around her. It is a 
serious step for anyone to surrender per- 
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sonal identity; and Beatrix had not only 
done this, but she had assumed the identity 
of a person whose nature, character and 
antecedents were at all points alien from 
her own. She was not herself, and she was 
somebody wholly different from herself as 
well. Furthermore, she was a singer, with 
all the sensitiveness and the liability to emo- 
tional impressions that the musical tempera- 
ment implies. No section of the community 
need social protection more, and receive less 
of it, than those endowed with the genius 
of music. The cool reasonableness and de- 
liberation, which are the best safeguards 
against folly and dissipation, are precisely 
the qualities in which the passion and sym- 
pathetic abandon of their art render them 
most deficient. The excitement of musical 
inspiration, and the alluring halo with which 
it invests persons and things, dazzle and 
distort the moral judgment. Children in 


impulsiveness, in vanity, and in lack of self- | 
restraining and regulating power, musicians 
are mature only in those respects where a 
strong curb upon the natural instincts is 
Their predicament is pa- 


most needed. 
thetic, and its difficulties are enhanced by 





the fact that the traditions and habits of the | 
profession offer so little encouragement and | 
example to moral orthodoxy. The feeling | 
that the world is ignorant of their peculiar | 
temptations, or underestimates them, pro- 
motes the persuasion that they are victims 
of injustice, and thereby confirms the evil 
that it discovers. Music, in its higher and 
purer aspects, is perhaps the divinest of the 
arts; but there are scoundrels in all depart- 
ments of human activity, and musical scoun- 
drels are second in depravity to none. Upon 
the whole, therefore, a young woman can 
select no career more dangerous than that 
upon which Beatrix had just entered; and 
the external circumstances which attended 
her entrance could scarcely have been more 
untoward, 

At present, however, the current of her 
life was too full of hurry and strangeness to 
admit of her holding grave communion with 
herself; and she was probably not disposed 
to take a discouraging view of the situation. 
She did not much believe in practical evil. 
Good people without experience are of 





much the same persuasion with bad people 
VOL. Il.—No. 3.—44. 


with experience—namely, that all the rest of 
the world is more or less like themselves. 
Besides, the buying of pretty dresses, the 
study of costumes for the stage, the tumult 
and novelty of her environment, and the 
queer variety of persons who met her and 
talked to her, could not but be pleasant to a 
young woman whose emotional and intel- 
lectual capacity were so large as hers, and 
whose opportunities of getting in contact 
with the world had hitherto been almost 
non-existent. It was very different from 
what she had expected, but it was too real 
and too rapid not to be agreeable. It made 
her feel vividly that life contained vast pos- 
sibilities, and that she was now at the be- 
ginning of them. The noise and crowd of 
the streets excited her. The ugliness, the 
beauty, and the immensity of the city fas- 
cinated her. The sumptuousness of her 
suite of rooms at the hotel, the civilized 
and sagacious dispatch of the service and 
organization, the brisk familiarity with 
things unfamiliar to her which every one 
else evinced ; the sensation of a multitude 
of other lives going on in immediate prox- 
imity to her own, which had till now been 
so secluded—all these things aroused and 
stimulated her. All seemed like something 
that could not last—an uproar and scurry 
merely temporary, presently to subside once 
more into the country peace and solitude, 
which were still, to her, the normal condi- 
tion of things. But we forget the past even 
faster than we learn the present; and, 
sooner than she imagined, the city would 
seem natural to her, and the country 
strange. 

Meantime, the subject most constantly 
present to her thoughts, since it gave color 
to everything else, was her assumed char- 
acter of the Marana. She soon perceived 
that she had not ascribed adequate impor- 
tance to this matter. It divorced her, so to 
speak, from herself, in so much that she 
could scarcely venture to think her own 
thoughts, lest they should betray that she 
was not Marana, but Beatrix. To be her- 
self, began to appear in the light of some- 
thing criminal. Everything depended upon 
maintaining the deception. It was not a 
bit of holiday make-believe, like the quaint 


.assumptions with which children amuse 
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themselves, but a hard and anxious piece 
of work, admitting of no variation or inter- 
mission. Her difficulty was increased by the 
fact that she had no idea what sort of a per- 
son’ the Marana was, and could not, there- 
fore, throw herself dramatically into the 
character. At most, she could only attempt 
to construct an imaginary personality from 
observing what other people seemed to ex- 
pect from her. But their expectations were 
neither very intelligible nor very consistent ; 
and not seldom there was, in the manner of 
those who addressed her, the insinuation of 
something vaguely offensive. The latter 
phenomenon perplexed her. She had al- 
ways been treated as a lady, and had prob- 
ably never conceived the possibility of being 
treated otherwise; and she did not know 
whether to refer the behavior of these per- 
sons to something wrong in herself, or in 
them. She thought it would be a good idea 
to ask information of Mr. Jocelyn. 

“ Fellows bother you, do they?” said that 
gentleman, in answer to her complaint, with 
a reassuring smile. “ Well, ma’mselle, you 


know we mustn’t be too particular about 


that. When we have been on the stage 
a little longer, we shall learn to look upon 
all men as our brothers, and not mind a 
little fun. Besides, you know, you are the 
famous and invincible Marana, and are sup- 
posed to be able to settle all such Jack-a- 
dandies with one hand, so to speak!” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Beatrix, 
with a slight flush. 

“Well, my dear, the amount of it all is, 
they mean no harm, and they’ve heard so 
many stories about the Marana’s adven- 
tures, that they feel justified in trying to 
find out what she’s made of. The fact is, 
you know, she’s said to be a little Aazardé— 
dangerous—as soon ruin a man as look at 
him; and you must act out the character.” 

“Do you mean that I should pretend to 
be anything that is not—good?” 

“Oh! no, no—not that, of course! Only 
a sort of give-and-take, live-and-let-live 
style—that’s what you want.” 

“If they think I am different from what 
I am, in any bad way,” continued Beatrix, 
“T will either tell them who I am, or give 
up the whole thing.” Her voice trembled. 


“Now, my good little Zrzma donna, don’t | 





you say anything so foolish!” said Joce- 
lyn, taking her hand in his and patting it. 
“Come, you know me, don’t you? and you 
know whether or not Hamilton Jocelyn 
would permit any one to insult you? Very 
well, then; you're as safe, if the worst 
comes to the worst, as if you were sealed 
up in the centre of the pyramid of Cheops! 
But what I want you to learn is, to have 
courage —to hold your own bravely; and 
not to be too squeamish about what the 
people you meet with say and do. The 
world always seems queer and a little dis- 
agreeable when one is first brought in con- 
tact with it—full of people not a bit like 
our quiet folks out in the country. But we 
can’t change the world, can we? All we 
can do is to take things as they are, and 
make the best of it. If we are all right, 
nothing can really hurt us. But we must 
have courage, we mustn’t be afraid, we 
mustn’t talk of giving up! We must bea 
little woman of the world. Every woman 
must be, who intends to accomplish any- 
thing, let alone to make such a reputation 
as lies before you. It’s a little freemasonry 
we all have to learn, nothing more; and, as 
I said, though you won’t love me—naughty 
child!— yet you can’t help trusting your 
father’s old friend; and as a matter of 
course you will come to me if you get into 
any real scrape. I shall be only too ready 
to assist you ; but I don’t want to seem offi- 
cious, either to you or to others; and I 
want you to fight your own way as much 
as possible, at first. It will make it all the 
easier for you hereafter. Don’t.let yourself 
be put upon, of course; but don’t alto- 
gether forget that you’re the Marana, either. 
If you manage it cleverly, her name ought 
to be a help to you, rather than the con- 
trary.” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, the sharper the fight, the sooner 
over, you know, and the more decisive,’ 
said Jocelyn, laughing. “Yes, it is an 
advantage in every way. If you were en- 
tered in the lists in your own name, with 
your father and all your friends to fall back 
on, you would be falling back all the time 
—you would be trusting to their strength 
instead of to your own. But since you're 
alone, you'll discover your own force, and 
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make it evident to the others into the bar- 
gain.” 

«But will not papa live in the hotel with 
me?” 

“My gracious, no!” exclaimed Jocelyn, 
lifting his hands in half-playful consterna- 
tion. “In the eyes of the world, remember, 
he’s nothing but a respectable old gentleman, 
in no sort of way related to you. To have 
him in attendance on you would be most— | 
what shall I say ?—inexpedient; and if it 
led to nothing else, it might lead to his true | 
relationship being found out. No; you may | 
see him occasionally, of course, but on the | 
same footing as any other chance acquaint- 
ance. Ha, ha! You wouldn’t want to com- 
promise your own father, would you ?—not | 
to speak of being compromised by him!” 

“Well, I certainly am alone!” said Bea- 
trix, gravely, 

“In appearance, yes; but so long as Ham- 
ilton Jocelyn is alive, you'll have an unfail- 
ing resource.” 

“TI should compromise you, as well,” said 
she, looking at him fixedly. He made a | 
laughing gesture of depreciation. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid of that! 
—everybody understands me! We can do 
no possible harm to each other. It’s an un- | 
derstood thing that I stand godfather to all 
prime donne on their entry into New York | 
society. You may safely refer to me as an | 
old friend, on all occasions. And, by the by, | 
I've taken the liberty to do you a bit of ser- | 





I’m known 


vice already. You need a companion, and 
I’ve been so lucky as to secure just the per- 
son. She’s an English lady, daughter of a 
clergyman ; I’ve known her for years; an ex- 
cellent creature ; really a lady of great refine- 
ment and experience, and precisely suited 
to your needs. She will take perfect care of 
you, and keep you posted about everything 
you ought to do, and all that sort of thing. 
I have let her into the secret ; the only other 
persons who know it being your father, Inigo, 
and myself. The idea is, of course, that she’s 
been living with you on the Continent, and 
all that sort of thing. Madame Bemax. 
She'll be here to-morrow morning. You'll 


| be certain to like her immensely.” 


“Well, what must be, must, I suppose,” 
said Beatrix, folding her hands in her lap 
and looking down. “It does seem hopeless 


| to think of going back, now I have come so 


But if I had understood beforehand ” 

She paused, but went on after a mo- 
ment: “I seem to be living in the midst of 
falsehoods, and it seems to me that that is 
more likely to take away courage than to 
give it.” 

“Pooh, pooh! things will very soon shake 
down, and then, in everything but name, you 
can be more yourself than you ever were 


far. 


before!” returned her father’s old friend, 


encouragingly. 

The next day Madame Bemax was intro- 
duced, and was very genial, helpful and 
agreeable. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 


Society is a good thing, and so is the 


CADWALADER DINSMORES, 


other denominations, each with its leader 


great Republic; but there are obstacles in | or two, and each secretly or openly turning 
the way of driving them successfully to the | up its nose at the rest. Segments of these 
same vehicle. Good society is easily defined | various circles doubtless overlap each other, 
and recognized in Europe; but how to draw | to some extent, but there is no rule about 


the line in America? Is there no good so- | 
ciety there? or is it not, rather, true that | 
every social circle is good society, at least | 
in its own eyes? It can hardly be denied, | 
however, that no particular circle of society | 
is universally acknowledged by the other 
circles to be Good Society par excellence. 
There is one society of wealth, another of 
literature, another of politics, others of 


it. Hence the amiable bewilderment of the 
foreigner and the satires of the domestic 
prophet. In London you may begin at the 
bottom and proceed to the top, or vce versa, 
and know just where you are at every step 
of the journey; but omniscience itself could 
not do as much in New York. The end of 
it is, that you make a few friends or ac- 


quaintances, and are glad whenever you 
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happen to meet them. The rest of the time 
you wander at hap-hazard. 

This necessity for standing upon one’s 
own independent basis as regards social pro- 
cedure frequently results in standing still 
and doing nothing. In the absence of any 
recognized authority to give the word to 
march, and no one wishing to run the risk 
of marching alone, nobody marches at all. 
How shall our dinner-table be arranged? 


What is the polite rule as to making and | 
What sort of clothes shall | 


receiving calls? 
we puton? Will it be the proper thing to 





invite this or that person? “Thus and sois | 
the way it is managed in England,” exclaims | 


the person who has been there. “What 
have we in America got to do with that?” 
retorts the independent and untraveled na- 
tive. “We have no Prince and Princess of 
Wales here, and you don’t expect us to 
be governed from Buckingham Palace, do 
you?” What rejoinder can be made to 
such questions? Beyond a doubt, this is 
the land of liberty, where every one has 
a right to be afraid to do anything, either 
from ignorance, or lest they should be 


taunted with obeying foreign etiquette, or 
lest they should be accused of not obeying | was about forty-two years of age, but looked 


it. Finally, in desperation, each one does 
whatever comes into his head; and still we 
are not happy. But we are consoled by the 
assurance of the observer that “this is a 
transition period.” Let us hope the period 
will not develop into a full-stop. 

Practically, after all, the predicament is 





| 


not so bad as logical deduction would lead | 


us to suppose. Occasionally there are awk- 


ward pauses, and vacancies, but not always; | 


and though we may feel embarrassed at the 


moment, we are amused afterward. We | 


tell ourselves that it does not make much 
difference, and that if we are liable to make 
mistakes, our friends are liable not to be 
aware of it. Be that as it may, there was a 
week during which New York sat waiting 
in considerable suspense to be informed 
whether or not it were going to “receive” 
the renowned Mademoiselle Marana, of St. 
Petersburg and other European capitals; or 
whether it were simply going to listen to her 
from across the footlights, and rely for its 
further knowledge of her upon the reports 
of the male sex, and of the newspapers. In 





this crisis a champion was needed, and 
greatly to the public relief, he appeared. It 
became known that Mr. and Mrs. Cadwal- 
ader Dinsmore were asking people to din- 
ner and a reception, to meet Mademoiselle 
Marana. 

Now, the Cadwalader Dinsmores are peo- 
ple such as can exist (as a social fact) no- 
where but in America, and, indeed, in New 
York. Mr. Dinsmore (called Wallie Dins- 
more by every one who knows him) is a 
man of paramount though unobtrusive use- 
fulness. He is—or, for the sake of the 
unities, let us say he was—a gentleman of 
medium size, plain exterior, and remarka- 
ble quietness of speech and demeanor. He 
was like the heart of peace in the midst of 
the fashionable social whirlwind : the unde- 
monstrative centre of all demonstrations, 
the reposeful culmination of all activities. 
To say that he knew everybody and every- 
thing, not only that everybody else knew 
but that everybody else would like to know, 
but imperfectly expressed his accomplish- 
ments. He lived in New York, but he was 
at home in all countries and in all societies, 
and occasionally was met with in all. He 


younger, having light hair and a subdued 
reddish complexion; and he seemed, when 
you considered his experience and serenity, 
indefinitely or in fact infinitely older. He 
had unexceptionable manners, was genial, 
kindly, gently humorous, and insensibly en- 
tertaining. He never was detected making 
an effort, and he never forbore an effort 
to be obliging. He was as accurate as 
a pendulum, and as versatile as a continent. 
He could neither play, sing, act, make a 
speech, write a book nor paint a picture; 
but no one knew better than he how all 
these things ought to be done, or was more 
sympathetically appreciative of others’ at- 
tempts to do them. He smiled easily, but 
always as if he could not help it; his laugh 
was a low, contagious chuckle, and seemed 
to suggest an unexpected charm and drol- 
lery in life. There was a manly, masculine 
look and quality about his plain face and 
ordinary figure, and in the tone and utter- 
ance of his voice; you felt that there was 
substance in him, when required—that he 


| was by no means a phantom of conventions 
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and escapes—that, when everything else had 
been eliminated from him, a gentleman 
would remain. Meanwhile, his most promi- 
nent traits (if anything in such a character 
can be termed prominent) were composure 
and sanity. He was so sane as to lead 
some friend of his to conjecture that, were 
he to walk through the Ward’s Island Lu- 
natic Hospital, in at one door and out at 
the other, the patients would all straight- 
way regain their reason. Yet Wallie Dins- 


more had his own crotchets, his prejudices, | 


and his hobbies. He could not bear all- 
round, clerical collars, and always wore one 
that opened out generously in front, like 


a cordial greeting. He hated to make for- | 
mal calls, and would exhaust ingenuity it- | 


self in courteously evading them. He was 
very fond of making unique collections ; 
almost all the books in his large and valua- 
ble library had the autograph of their au- 
thors in them; he had specimens of all the 
prints that ever were made of Charles First, 
of Mirabeau, of Voltaire, of Rajah Brooke, of 
Goethe, of Mary Wollstonecraft, and a doz- 
en others. He had photographs of (I was 


going to say) all the people he knew; at all 


events they formed a quadruple belt of 
physiognomies round his large study. Other 
collections were of the drinking-cups, pipes, 
canes, and paper-knives that had belonged 
to various distinguished personages; from 
the gas-jet over the writing-table depended 
the black velvet skull-cap once worn by the 
learned Porson; and beside the fireplace 
reposed a delapidated pair of slippers, which 
had formerly encased the feet of 

But enough of such catalogues. These ac- 
cumulations were not inanimate, mechani- 


cally amassed hoards, but they were, so to | 
capstan of a three-decker, round which 


speak, permeated and lived-through every 
day by the human sympathy and apprehen- 
sion of theircollector. They were a part of 
his organism. As might be surmised, his 
interest was not confined to human or in- 
animate objects; he had pets; for instance, 
an African lemur, and a great white owl— 
without exception the ghostliest and most 
appalling wild-fowl ever seen in the corner 
of adusky room. Wallie seemed to spend 
a great deal of time in this study of his, and 
yet he found time to be in a great many 
other places. His friends were never con- 











| maple; it looked brittle. 





tented not to have him at their dinner- 
tables, where he had not the appearance of 
talking much, but somehow enabled every- 
one elise present to discourse his best. He 
was a great favorite with women and with 
children, and his relations with the former 
were just as cordial and simple as with the 
latter. If you dropped in to see him during 
a morning, you were sure to find a number 
of men whom it was particularly worth while 
to meet, sitting about in the easy-chairs 
and smoking Wallie’s famous cigars and 
cigarettes. He had a fine old-fashioned 
house down in West Twenty-third street, 
and plenty of money, which he knew how 
to spend—that is, he was both generous 
and economical. 

But the most remarkable thing about 
Wallie Dinsmore was, that instead of being 
in fact the bachelor uncle of society that he 
was in spirit, he was actually and conspicu- 
ously married. Mrs. Cadwalader Dinsmore 
(they never called her Mrs. Wallie) was a 
few years older than her husband, and 
weighed about fifty pounds more than he. 
She was mighty and imposing, convincing 
and memorable. Upon her massive coun- 
tenance, which had the texture and hue of 
the finest pink-and-white enamel, was fixed 
immutably a gracious smile, which served 
to condense, as it were, into manageable di- 
mensions the else too ponderous acreage of 
her Cheeks, and to refine the contours of 
her scarlet lips. Her hair, of a dense yel- 
low hue, without a thread of gray, was ar- 
ranged, in an inscrutable manner, upon 
what might be termed the cylindrical prin- 
ciple; it resembled a carving in varnished 
As for her figure, 
Mrs. Cadwalader might have stood for the 


the jovial seamen trip as they heave the 
mighty anchor. Her voice, meanwhile, was 
small, soft and caressing, and she regarded 
her interlocutor with a glance of indulgent 
coquetry, as if to mitigate the terror of her 
proportions, though it really rendered them 
only more alarming. Nor was her usual 
talk, as might have been expected, about 
devouring quarter-beeves, or causing earth- 
quakes, or obliterating populations; but, 
about embroidered handkerchiefs, and sum- 


mer zephyrs blowing on wild-roses, and the 
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holiness of infants’ slumber. Was she, 
then, a sardonic humorist? or a fool buried 
alive in flesh? No, she was a hard-headed 
practical, shrewd woman, with sharp eyes, 
a politic disposition, and unrelenting de- 
termination. On meeting you for the first 
time, she would make up her mind whe- 
ther you could be of use to her, in which 
case she would cultivate you; or whether 
you were likely to be an obstacle, in which 
case she would take measures to do away 
with you; or whether you were neither 
one thing nor the other, in which case 
she would let you alone. As she had 
much knowledge of average human nature, 
and was an acute judge of character, she 
seldom made mistakes or was discomfit- 
ed. She was spoken of as a person who 
did a great deal of good, and with whom it 
was well to be on good terms. In fact, 
she recognized the policy of kind actions, 
prudently dispensed and unobtrusively ad- 
vertised ; and she could effect a good deal 
toward hindering or promoting the social 
success of persons who had not already se- 
cured it; for she had what merchants call 
extensive connections, and she was corre- 
spondent of one or two influential journals. 
The fact that she was not of aristocratic or 
indeed discoverable lineage may have sharp- 
ened her claws, so to speak, and steeled her 
heart; she had had to fight her own way, 
and was a little too much alive to the value 
of the worldly objects she had striven for. 
The most telling success she had ever 
scored was, of course, her marriage with 
Wallie Dinsmore. How she contrived it is 
not known; but it must have been, in every 





sense, easier to embrace her fifteen years ago 
than now. Wallie was the most humane of 
mankind, generously appreciative of every- 
thing except his own value. At any rate, 
the thing took place, and Mrs. Cadwalader 
proved to be an admirable and substantial 
wife. The treasures of friendship and good- 
will which had come to Wallie as freely and 
spontaneously as the airs of heaven, and 
which he had received only to return three- 
fold, she regarded as so much solid social 
capital, which she invested at good interest. 
In course of time she established a sa/on, to 
which it was a sort of privilege to be ad- 
mitted ; it gave you the cachet—in other 
words, you could henceforth allude to your 
familiar acquaintance with various distin- 
guished persons, whom you were in the 
habit of meeting at the Cadwalader Dins- 
mores’. Meanwhile, Mrs. Cadwalader dis- 
played much tact and sagacity in her treat- 
ment of her husband. She made war upon 
none of his hobbies; she broke up none of 
his habits; she sacrificed none of his bache- 
lor friends; she kept out of his way except 
when she could be of use to him, and then 
she was always ready. She made him pay, 
as the vernacular hath it, but she let it cost 
him nothing. In short, though she and her 
husband had almost no tastes or traditions 
in common, they were completely in har- 
mony, had no children, and were a model 
of New York domestic virtue, happiness, 
and prosperity. It is no small thing for a 
husband to be able to affirm that his wife 
has not had his study dusted for a week, 
nor launched even an oblique criticism at 
his African lemur. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW THEY ENTERTAINED THE NEW DIVA. 


Having made up their minds to extend 
the right hand of hospitality to Mlle. Mara- 
na, it was incumbent upon the Dinsmores 
to make her a call, and they did so accord- 
ingly, Mrs. Cadwalader going in person, and 
Wallie (as a matter of course) in the shape 
of his name written on a piece of pasteboard. 
The diva’s acceptance having been secured, 
the other invitations were issued, and the 
day arrived. 





“You will have to put in an appearance,” 
said Wallie to Geoffrey Bellingham, during 
the previous week. “You built the opera- 
house, and decency demands it.” 

“ The more reason why not,” the architect 
replied. “I should have to be introduced, 
and I don’t care for it.” 

“You will have to come,” the other re- 
peated calmly. “Do you want the woman 
to be dis-respectable ?” 
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“It’s none of my business.” 

“Tt is. A woman is what her associates 
are. If respectable people don’t receive her, 
they are to blame if she cuts up.” 

“If she were a novice—but she’s noto- 
rious !” 

“You affect Phariseeism in imitation of 
your Puritan ancestors. But this poor girl 
is neither a witch nor a Quaker. Her noto- 
riety comes from her genius—the rest is 
mere hearsay, which it’s none of your busi- 
ness to attend to. I intend that she shall 
leave New York without a spot on her repu- 
tation, and you must bear a hand. Other- 
wise, you're not the felllow I took you for.” 
Wallie knew Bellingham better, and had 
more influence over him than any one else ; 
and the end of it was that Bellingham con- 
sented to come. 

There were less than twenty persons at 
the dinner. The dining-room walls were of 
a soft Indian-red hue, the woodwork being 
mahogany and maple. The flowers on the 
table were yellow and blue. The room was 
lighted by tinted wax candles, each provided 
with a little colored shade. Everything 
looked cool, fresh and sweet. The host and 


hostess received their guests in the adjoining 


drawing-room. By previous arrangement, 
Mlle. Marana and Mrs. Bemax were the first 
to arrive. The diva was dressed in some- 
thing white, of a lithe and feathery effect, 
giving the impression of a beautiful great 
bird. Her heart was up, for this was her 
first irrevocable step in her assumed per- 
sonality. She was a high-spirited girl, and 
having entered upon her course, she had 
laid aside fear and irresolution. Whatever 
she did, she would do with her might. Such 
a vision of purity and loveliness as she was 
did not often enter a New York drawing- 
room. She gave her hand first to Mrs. Cad- 
walader, and then to Wallie. The latter 
grasped it cordially, and seemed about to 
say something, but suddenly checked him- 
self, and looked at her with an odd, per- 
plexed expression, like a man who is taken 
by surprise. Doubtless, so much beauty 
would be a surprise to any one. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he said, “I’m glad to 
welcome you to this country, Mademoiselle. 
I hope you will learn to feel like an Ameri- 
can as much as you already look like one.” 
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“Thank you; if it is American to feel 
happy, then I am one,” she answered; and 
it was observable, as she spoke. that this 
foreign lady’s pronunciation was remark- 
ably accurate. Wallie forebore to make the 
observation, however; he only took his chin 
between his thumb and forefinger, with a 
quietly smiling look. Mrs. Cadwalader said, 
“What delicious lace, Mademoiselle Mara- 
na! It is like frost-work on ivory. Will 
you take a cup of tea?” 

Mlle. Marana declined, and presently the 
other guests began to arrive. 

There was Mr. Barcliffe, a wool merchant, 
but for social purposes an amateur com- 
poser. He was a small, slender, lively man, 
with gray hair and an immense gray mus- 
tache, like a great bar across the lower part 
of his face; he had the air of always stand- 
ing on tiptoe to peep across this bar with a 
sportive, twinkling expression. There was 
Mr. Bidgood, a rosy, roystering, spherical 
personage, bald-headed and short of breath ; 
he smiled at you with a penetrating look, as 
if there were a private joke between you 
and himself which it would not do to men- 
tion. There was Mr. Grasmere, tall, courtly 
and romantic, with a resonant voice and an 
occasional gleam from beneath his upper 
eyelids, as if his soul were kindling within 
him. He had been a lawyer by profession, 
but had married well, and was now the pro- 
prietor of an artistic weekly. There was 
Mr. Knight, a distinguished politician, with 
fresh complexion, clear-cut features, power- 
ful black eyes and snow-white hair; his bear- 
ing was covertly condescending, as though 
he were reluctant to have you realize how 
greatly he was your superior. There was 
Mr. Damon, also white-haired and white- 
bearded, a somewhat unsuccessful publisher, 
but gifted with a warm heart, a keen wit 
and a bitter tongue. There was a certain 
unconventional wrath and heat about him 
mixed with laughter and mockery, and 
nothing seemed to delight him so much 
as to shock a fastidious person, or to bully 
a humbug. There was Mr. Plainter, a 
gentleman all profile and eyeglasses, with 
a grating voice, a retentive memory, and 
an insatiable earnestness. He was presi- 
dent of the American branch of the So- 


| ciety for the Scientific Investigation of Su- 
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pernatural Phenomena, and his normal con- 
dition was one of high argument and expo- 
sition. He spoke of himself as “we,” and 
of the rest of the world as “ you”— impart- 
ing to that pronoun an intonation significa- 
tive of bigotry and prejudice. His neck 
projected forward, and his figure was thin 
and curved like the new moon. There was 
Mr. Beaufort, once a clergyman, now an 
actor, a large - headed, small - bodied man, 
with a big nose and deep-set eyes; ex- 
tremely graceful and deliberate in his at- 
titudes and gestures; wearing in repose an 
expression of thoughtful melancholy, as if 
reflecting that he had been a clergyman; 
but brightening (when addressed) with a 
smile of almost excessive sweetness, as if 
remembering that he was an actor. Such 
of these gentlemen as possessed wives were 
accompanied by them, but the latter were 
for the most part like the engravings of la- 
dies in fashion papers; though their faces 
might be pretty, it was the dresses you 
looked at and recollected. When an Ameri- 
can lady is distinguished <at all, she is apt 
to appear almost too much so. Not to 
mention the hostess of the evening, there 
were, for example, Mrs. March, of the Wom- 
en’s Political Association, slim, erect, hold- 
ing her elbows close to her sides, with a 
tight business mouth and yearning melan- 
choly eyes; possessing an insufferable com- 
mand of language, enhanced by a faculty of 
seeming to repress more than she uttered. 
Miss Korner, of German extraction, with 
short sandy hair, pale prominent eyes, a 
snub nose and protruding jaw; her volu- 
bility was as great as that of Mrs. March, 
and her rapidity greater; but whereas the 
former lady’s conversation was mainly ex- 
planatory and argumentative, Miss Korner’s 
was interrogatory and anecdotical. Mrs. 
Bright, a beauty, the wife of a wealthy 
brewer, holding herself as if she were on 
horseback, rushing at a topic or an enter- 
prise as if it were a five-barred gate, and 
forgetting it the next moment, headstrong, 
enthusiastic, d/as¢,;, she had embraced Her- 
bert Spencer during the last season, and 
reproduced him in jets and sparkles. Mrs. 
Musgrave, the dramatic reader. . . . But 
why continue? The peculiarity of New 


York society is, that no two people are | 





alike; you have to focus yourself anew for 
every person you meet; whereas, abroad, 
the difficulty is to distinguish Mr. Smith 
from Mr. Brown and Mrs. Jones from Mrs, 
Robinson. People there seem to be born, 
bred and molded in platoons; the various 
social grades each have the same traditions, 
the same prospects, the same resources, the 
same topics of conversation, the same tail- 
ors, and the same faces. But in New York 
we have not settled down yet; our people 
have what may be called a New York look, 
but there is no New York type—the former 
being a trick of facial expression merely, 
the latter a matter of feature and structure. 
But we are preparing to people a hemi- 
sphere, while the European nations have to 
pack themselves together like sardines in a 
box or pickles in a jar, mathematically, eco- 
nomically and irrevocably, and by natural 
selection have long since lost their elbows 
and idiosyncrasies. We are all elbows on 
this side of the water, especially since we 
have ceased any longer to be all fists and 
shoulders. 

In addition to the guests above men- 
tioned there were several of our older ac- 
quaintances—General Inigo, Hamilton Joce- 
lyn and Bellingham. When dinner was an- 
nounced, Wallie Dinsmore took in Mlle. 
Marana and seated her at his right hand, 
and it turned out that Bellingham sat next 
below her, much to his displeasure. He 
told himself that he owed Wallie one. On 
the other side of him sat Mrs. Bright, whom, 
indeed, he had taken in to table. The other 
gentlemen thought that Bellingham had 
nothing to complain of. Mrs. Bright, who 
could interest herself about almost anything, 
provided it did not last more than an hour 
or so, noticed that her companion was good- 
looking, and determined to exploit him on 
the subject of architecture. She had read 
Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,” and had seen 
classic and medizval antiquities abroad. 
Accordingly she rode at him with great 
dash and courage, and at first he answered 
her graciously enough. Before long, how- 
ever, he perceived that she did not know 
the meaning of her own information, and 
then he became laconic. Young Mrs. 
Bright, on the other hand, was not accus- 
tomed to rebuffs, and Bellingham’s reti- 
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cence only stimulated her enterprise. She | 


sparkled on like a cataract in a rainbow, de- 
termined that he should fall in love with 
her at any rate. Meanwhile his other ear 
was being visited occasionally by the low 
and varied music of a voice, the freshest 
and most melodious, he thought, that he 
had ever listened to. At times, too, as 
the dishes were passed, the lovely speaker 
would lean toward him, so that her soft 
white plumage brushed his shoulder. The 
Marana and Wallie were having a most en- 
tertaining conversation; it was not about 
architecture, and yet Bellingham felt at- 
tracted by it. Wallie was smiling and 
chuckling, and ever and anon making some 
pithy or arch remark; the diva seemed to 
be attempting to describe the mental vis- 


ions which certain kinds of music called up | 


for her. At last she said: “The end is like 
‘the awful rose of dawn;’ and it seems to 
keep unfolding more and more; but the 
twilight darkens between, and you can only 
feel that the great flower blooms at last in 
the morning of the other world.” 

At the same moment, Mrs. Bright was 
saying to Bellingham, “In that way, don’t 
you see, the second and third boxes would 
have just as good a view of the stage as the 
first, and yet the parquet wouldn’t lose any- 
thing. Now, isn’t that a nice plan?” 

Either Bellingham had not heard her, or 
else he didn’t think it worth while to an- 
swer. He turned to the young diva and 
said, “ That must be Beethoven.” 

Wallie’s eyebrows went up: he had been 
quietly watching Bellingham, and had been 
much amused by his evident distraction and 
final surrender. He asked Mr. Knight, in 
the second seat on his left, whether it were 
true that Grant intended to found a college 
of politics in Mexico, and left the young 
people to arrange themselves as they liked. 

Mrs. Bright turned pale, took up a silver 
pepper-box, and overwhelmed her croguette 
de volaille with red pepper. Blinded by her 
indignation, she was on the point of putting 
apiece of the highly condimented viand in 
her mouth, when General Inigo, who was on 
her left, and who had been assimilating his 
nourishment with knife, fork and forefinger, 
and vast enjoyment of champing and deglu- 
tition, hurriedly set down the glass of sherry 





he was raising to his lips, and with great 
good-nature arrested the young lady’s hand 
by laying his own fat paw upon it. “My 
dear madam,” he exclaimed, with his unc- 
tuous Hebraic drawl, “would you commit 
suicide at a table like this?” 

“Oh, I’m awfully obliged,” returned Mrs. 
Bright, really feeling so on more accounts 
than one, though she had never before been 
able to endure that horrid free-and-easy 
impresario; she overcame her repugnance, 
and recouped herself for Bellingham’s scant 
courtesy by extracting whole hogsheads of 
it from the ample reservoirs of her other 
neighbor. After all, it amounted to the 
same thing. So a woman receives atten- 
tion, it is small odds whence it comes. 

Bellingham and the diva, meantime, had 
taken a short cut toa mutual understanding, 
and would have been astonished, had they 
stopped to think about it, at the vistas of 
sympathetic feeling that were opening up 
before them. Sunshine arose on their way, 
and they rambled onward at their will. To 
talk with the Zrzma donna on a subject that 
attracted her, was like drawing harmonies 
from some exquisite instrument. She re- 
sponded to the lightest touch, and you could 
see the promise and invitation of music in 
her face before you spoke. Bellingham for- 
got that this was the woman whose adven- 
tures and audacities everybody had been 
discussing for weeks past; she was to him 
a delicious outlet for a part of his nature 
which he had heretofore repressed even 
when by himself; so the seed first discovers 
itself in the earth, and the flower in the sun- 
light. When, half an hour ago, he had been 
presented to Mlle. Marana in the drawing- 
room, he had felt that she was beautiful, but 
remembered that she must be repellent, and 
had passed on without a second look. She, 
on the other hand, had been sensitive to his 
hostility, told herself that he looked cross 
and frigid, and thought it fortunate that he 
was an architect, instead of a singer, liable 
to appear with her on the stage. But now, 
under the mingled persuasion of happy acci- 
dent and the genial stimulus of lights, com- 
pany, and the table, their averted regards 
had unawares turned to accord—an accord 
which might prove temporary, but was cer- 
tainly delightful. It was strange to both 
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‘* HE TURNED TO THE YOUNG DIVA AND SAID, ‘THAT MUST BE BEETHOVEN.’” 


of them, but with the sort of strangeness 
that seems like a sweet familiarity till now 
forgotten. Now they would let air and 
warmth into the secret chambers of their 
minds; now they could read the answer to 
their spiritual riddles in each other’s faces. 
At the other end of the table Mrs. Cad- 
walader was prospering blithesomely with 
Mr. Grasmere on one hand and Mr. Bar- 
clyffe on the other; the conversation was 
of an esthetic cast: would the Wagnerian 
method of musical composition prevail, and 





if so, would not music ultimately be charge- 
able with infringing on the preserves of the 
other arts? Mr. Barclyffe, propping up his 
mustache occasionally with his napkin, was 
of opinion that music was the soul and rec- 
onciliation of all the arts, and that a knowl- 
edge of music would henceforth be indis- 
pensable to enable the painter, the sculptor 
and the poet to do their work intelligently. 
“As to architecture,” added he, “ we all 
know that, in its higher manifestations, it 
has been termed frozen music.” ‘Some of 
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Wagner's music that I have heard,” retorted 
Mr. Grasmere, “ was dry enough to be called 
harmonized hay-lofts.” This epigram was 


overheard by Mr. Damon at the centre of | 


the table, and he immediately called out, 
“There’s a portrait of Grasmere down at 
the club that is said to have been painted to 
the tune the old cow died of.” Hereupon 
Mr. Bidgood burst into a hearty laugh, and 
observed that the old cow probably died 
from feeding on the harmonious hay-loft. 
Mr. Grasmere, who was probably of Scotch 
extraction, drew himself up to his full 
height, and said to Mrs. Cadwalader, with 
a gleam from beneath his eyelids, that such 
men as the last two speakers did more than 
vice or ignorance to delay civilization. Mrs. 
Cadwalader smiled with scarlet lips and said 
in her small caressing voice, ‘‘ The proprie- 
tor of the ‘Professional Amateur’ cannot 
believe that civilization is delayed.” 

If there were any further danger of a 
breach of the peace, it was averted by the 
action of Wallie, who now arose in his place 
and proposed the health of the guest of the 
evening. “Though our guest to-night,” he 
said, “she is a host in herself; and if she 
was born in a foreign land, we all know that 
some of the truest Americans have never 
set foot in the United States.” The toast 
having been drunk with much cordiality, 
Wallie added: “I learnt that speech by 
heart, ladies and gentlemen, and that is 
where it came from.” 

When the applause had subsided, there 
was a pause, and the frzma donna per- 
ceived, with a beating heart, that every- 
body’s eyes were fixed upon her, as if ex- 
pecting a reply. She cast a dismayed look 
at Bellingham, but his eyes were cast down, 
and an expression of coldness had suddenly 
overspread his face. She drew a long breath, 
and rose, with a soft rustle of her white 
dress, and glanced down the table. She 
heard the clapping of hands, and saw Joce- 
lyn smiling and nodding encouragingly, and 
Inigo hammering the table and beaming 
unctuously. The thought passed through 
her mind, “I am not myself; they are ap- 
plauding some one else.” 
concerting her, this thought gave her self- 
possession. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” she 
began, “I did not learn a speech; where I 


Instead of dis- | 


| came from we did not make them. Some 
| time I shall sing you my thanks. But I 

feel, now, how kind you are. A little while 
ago, I knew nothing of you, and now we 
are friends! Your belief in me will help me 
to deserve it. All this seems hardly real to 
me—as if it were not possible. It is not I 
who speak to you, but the music, that is the 
reason of my being here. And yet I should 
like to have you like me for myself—else I 
should feel very lonely. I have only my 
music to take the place of my mother and 
my father. It is a great deal, I know, but 
not quite everything. And I cannot help 
feeling, almost, as if it stood between me 
and you. It is a disguise that I must wear, 
and I know that the disguise is better than 
what is beneath it.” Here her eye hap- 
pened to encounter Jocelyn’s. He was gaz- 
ing at her apparently in much anxiety, and 
his lips seemed to be forming some voice- 
less words. The przma donna did not know 


what he meant, but she stopped, and re- 
flected that she was thinking aloud, instead 
of making a speech, and that what she was 
thinking had more reference to the blue- 
eyed man with the brown beard, who sat 


on her right, than to anyone else in the 
room; whereupon a blush rose to her 
face, she murmured something hardly ar- 
ticulate, and sat down. Everybody smiled 
and applauded and seemed to be much 
pleased. 

“My God, what an actress!” muttered 
Mr. Beaufort to his neighbor Mrs. March. 
“The delicious audacity of that last sen-. 
tence was inimitable!” 

“She must be very clever,” returned the 
lady, veiling her business mouth with the 
bouquet she carried; “ but how very notice- 
able her foreign accent is!” 

“ Ach! well, my dear, it has been a long 
time before I could come to dalk so as one 
would not know I was German,” put in Miss 
Korner, charitably. ‘“ Mademoiselle shpeak 
very well for a beginner.” 

“ They say the Russians are a very super- 
stitious people,” remarked Mr. Plainter, 
putting up his eyeglasses; “I must remem- 
ber to ask Miss Marana whether she has 
ever investigated any of the phenomena. 
She looks like a medium herself; I should 
like to investigate, under rigorously scien- 
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tific tests, the range and quality of her ab- 
normal capacities.” 

“Since meeting Mademoiselle Marana,” 
said Mr. Knight, addressing Wallie, but 
graciously pitching his voice so as to be 
overheard by the diva, “I no longer marvel 
at Russian despotism. I should be a slave 
myself were I her countryman—nay, my 
slavery has begun even as it is!” 

“ By George, old fellow,” whispered Joce- 
lyn aside to the General, “ hanged if I didn’t 
think for a moment the girl was going to 
give us away!” 

“ Don’t you believe it,” the General mum- 
bled in reply. “She ain’t going to give us 
away, nor give herself away neither—not to 
you, anyhow, and don’t you forget it!” 

The dinner came to an end, the ladies 
withdrew, and the gentlemen presently fol- 
lowed them to the drawing-room. People 
were already arriving for the reception, and 
the room was getting crowded. A number 
of immaculate young gentlemen, in tight- 
fitting evening-dress, were reaching over 
their shirt-collars to get a glimpse of the 
notorious Marana. There was an uninter- 
mittent buzz of talk that made it difficult 
to hear anything that was said. The ladies 
were numerous and brilliantly dressed, but 
many of them looked a little uneasy, as if 
they suspected they were assisting at a 
somewhat hazardous enterprise. The przma 
donna wore on her breast a locket set with 
diamonds that had belonged to her mother. 

“Say, Witman,” said one of the young 
gentlemen above mentioned to another, 
“ did you notice the locket ?” 

“ Haven’t been able to get up to her yet, 
confound it! Does she speak English ?” 

“Pretty well, I believe; I spoke French 
with her. Full of the devil!” 

“ What about the locket ?” 

“Given to her by the Czar of Russia, be- 
fore he came into the business.” 

“By Jove! Say, does a fellow have to be 
introduced, or can you go right up and talk 
to her?” 

“Oh, sail in! She won’t mind. These 
women always like to be taken by storm!” 
So Mr. Witman struggled forward, to try 
his luck as a stormer. 


| Bellingham, after wandering about rest- 


lessly in the crowd, trying to keep his back 
turned toward the diva, and finding him- 
self, nevertheless, constantly bring up with- 
in a few feet of her, at length made up his 
mind to go home. But just as he wac on 
the point of bidding adieu to Mrs. Cad- 
walader, some one struck a chord on the 
piano, a hush fell upon the assembly, 
and it became evident that the Marana 
was going to sing. And there she stood 
at the piano, the pure loveliness of her coun- 
tenance looking across the crowd, and look- 
ing athim. He folded his arms, and stood 
still; and no one but he knew that she sang 
to him. 

When the song was over, there was a 
great stir of admiration and surprise and 
comment; for though everybody had ex- 
pected something very good, nobody seemed 
to have anticipated that it would be good 
precisely in the way it was; and they all 
tried to express what they thought in suit- 
able language, with indifferent results. It 
takes the world some time to formulate 
its opinion accurately about a new thing. 
As for Bellingham, whatever he may have 
thought, he expressed nothing. He simply 
pushed his way through the throng that sur- 
rounded the singer, took her hand, looked 
her in the eyes, and said, “ Good-night!” 
Strange to say, this unceremonious behavior 
seemed to satisfy her; a glow of pleasure 
mounted to her face, and thereafter she 
appeared light-hearted and content. Bel- 
lingham went away immediately afterward, 
and without saying good-night to any one 
else. 

At the end of the evening, Jocelyn saun- 
tered up to Wallie and putting both hands 
on his host’s shoulders, said, “ Well, old 
man, what do you think of her?” 

“I think a great deal,” Wallie replied. 
“ You saw her abroad, didn’t you ?” 

“No, the General did. Why?” 

“ Nothing,” said Wallie, quietly fixing his 
gray eyes upon the other’s dismayed visage, 
“except that I saw Mademoiselle Marana 
last year in Vienna, and I think her greatly 
improved.” 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





[To be Continued.] 
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To this complexion has your faded satin 
With much ill usage come at last, and so 
You stand in haughty silence on my mantle, 
A high-heeled slipper with a pointed toe. 
Does there still linger in your dainty creases 
Some faint, dim flutterings of soft regret 
For gay young hearts, that once beat time so wildly, 
Watching you tripping through the minuet ? 
What of sweet faces brave in rouge and patches, 
And powdered heads and men in smalls arrayed, 
Half mad with admiration at your glancing 


From quilted petticoat and stiff brocade ? 


Il. 
What of soft eyes, round arms, and burning blushes ? 
What of the gallant Tory in nankeen, 
Who made such fine remarks that evening, walking 
Along the Battery to Bowling Green ? 
What of the catches trolled, the treasonous ballads, 
The brilliant wit about the steaming bowl 
Of Christmas punch? Ah! surely such bright memories 
Must still be stored in your leather sole. 
And tell me, was not that the gladdest scene, and merriest, 
Of all the many scenes you moved among— 
The day that Polly Henderson was married in you, 
When slipper only held its satin tongue ? 
WILLIAM THEODORE PETERS. 








A GRAVE MATTER 


OITERING in an old garden one 
thoughtful midsummer day, when 
the birds trailed wings as dismounted cav- 
alry their swords; and the dog lay under 
the hemlock with his nose in a hole he had 
dug in the damp earth; and the cat slept 
broadside upon the doorstep in the sun— 
all old, garden, dog, cat and doorstep — I 
sauntered by a great bed of caraway, “ Meet- 
in’ seed” as they called it, because, so uni- 
versally carried to church, all the country 
meeting-houses smelled of it and of—crape. 
The incense before the altar was made of 
crape, caraway, and a faint suspicion of 
Sunday-noon luncheons. 

In one of the hill counties of New York 
lived, perhaps still lives, a godly woman 
whose pastor’s sermons were so strongly 
flavored with poppies that they often put 
her to sleep in the house of the Lord. So 


she devised a remedy for these cat-naps of 
attention and substituted for the aromatic 
sprig of caraway those fiery little red pep- 
pers, first cousins to the pungent hornet, 
an occasional taste of which kept her drow- 


sy faculties on the alert. It was a novel 
dish : piety seasoned with pepper ! 

The “burying-ground” always lay con- 
venient to the meeting-house, and was a 
favorite resort in the noonings. People 
leaned against the lettered, I might say of 
some, illiterate, slabs of ‘the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet,” and ate twisted 
doughnuts, while boys lay in the sunny 
troughs between the graves and swapped 
knives. Clumps of live-forever preached 
their little green sermons, and weeping-wil- 
lows grieved over old graves that had had 
nothing in them for fifty years, while a pro- 
cession of tall lombardies halted in front 
of the inclosure with its straggling geologi- 
cal and vegetable desolation, as if they had 
brought a dead poplar and were about to 
bury it. 

Coffins did not go by the cargo in those 
days, and nobody bought any until he was 
compelled to. Not long ago I was in the 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


great “Casket Manufactory” at Richmond, 
Indiana, one of the largest in the world. 
Vast warerooms, filled with the “narrow 
houses ;” some in their bones, so to say, 
that shall hold bones in God’s time, unfin- 
ished and unadorned; some costly and ele- 
gant in satin and silver and fine glass; 
some cheap for the poor, looking like the 
cheapest of chrysalides that you see in fence 
corners. The rooms were roofed with them ; 
the walls were hidden with them, piled 
round like cord-wood; just begun, just 
ready to get into; four spans long, six feet 
long, and how fearfully long they seemed! 
cheap stained wood, black walnut, cherry, 
oak, metallic. Shakespeare’s Clown was 
there, not digging graves, but whistling, 

“In youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet.” 

Hamlet says: “ Has this fellow no feeling 
of his business? he sings at grave-making ;” 
and Hamlet’s friend replies: “Custom hath 
made it in him a property of easiness.” So 
you may be sure the young man was whis- 
tling nothing to cry to. Another puts in a 
satin pillow for a head that shall never ache 
again, and sings, under his breath, “ Rory 
O’More.” 

There were ten thousand coffins in that 
establishment. They told me ladies have 
visited that place for building permanent 
dwellings—no First of May about ¢#hem— 
and fainted before they got through. Their 
fancies were too lively, or too deadly, I 
hardly know which. It was between day- 
light and dark before I finished these cata- 
combs, without any bones or any dust. 
Doors standing ajar disclosed dim coffins, 
dark coffins, uncertain shapes of coffins, 
through the light that, if not “ religious ” it- 
self, had a religious influence upon the wri- 
ter, and just as I was passing out into an 
obscure hall, I beheld a solemn delegation 
of coffins standing upright, stiff and stark, 
as if they had come forth to entertain me, if 
not to bid me farewell. In the feeble light 





they looked like ghostly monks with glassy, 
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unspeculative faces. I thought one of them 
moved. I thought I heard other coffins 
getting up in distant rooms. It was a good 
time for death’s-head moths to be flying. 
Some workmen passed out before me crack- 
ing jokes of the liveliest, as if they were 
walnuts. “So dies in human hearts the 
thought of death,” said the solemn Dr. 
Young, and a good place is this to read his 
“Night Thoughts” by the feeble ray of a 
“penny dip.” I said to one of the foremen : 
“Did you ever perceive a depressing effect 


upon any of the workmen because of the | 


business?” “No,” he replied, “not if they 
have enough to do, and for the most part 
we have that, and always shall.” Ah, thought 
I to myself, “and always shall!” “ Besides,” 
he added, “they never put anybody in ’em, 
and why should they care?” 

I thought of the boxes of white deal I had 
sometimes seen knocked together, unplaned 
but not unblest, for heroes at the front 
during the war for the Union. I thought 
of a small cherry coffin standing on a tea- 
table with its leaves spread, as if the next 
thing it would do would be to fly away with 
the coffin—the small coffin— one pleasant 
day, out under the grape-vine, as long ago 


as I can remember, that held a little boy, | 
“aged thirteen months and twelve days,” | 


whom his mother and mine mourned for as 
long as she lived, though I never knew why. 


The proprietor of the manufactory was | 


courteous and accompanied me to the door, 


as if he suspected I might take something | 
or other under my arm, as some of the mi- | 


grating tenants of that graveyard did, if 
Mark Twain told the truth; but he did not 
wash his hands in each other’s palms in a 
hospitable way and urge me to buy. He 


didn’t say, “ Wouldn’t you look at some- | 


thing else to-day? Here’s a fine casket, 


satin-lined, genuine lace, cheap for cash. | 
You may depend if you buy this you'll | 


never want another.” He didn’t say any- 
thing like this, the self-denying soul! but I 
suspect he thought if not he, at least some- 
body, would be sure of a chance to sell me a 
bill in his line—not meaning the hangman’s. 
I was neither sad, nor heavy-hearted, nor 
the least blue, but I went away wondering 
at the magic fifty years have wrought. 

As I passed out into the rattling streets, 


the laugh of girls, gallants with roses in 
their button-holes, fresh lilacs and broiling 
steaks made the air sweet, melodious and 
appetizing. I was alive to my fingers’ ends, 
and so was the busy world. I heard a me- 
tallic clink as I went round a corner. It 
was too dark to see well, and a marble- 
worker had thrown down his chisel. I met 
a man whom I recognized for a doctor be- 
cause of the atmosphere of mingled medica- 
ments that went with him, like the tail of a 
comet. I overtook a clergyman who was 
reading a joke in the “Zv’nzn’ Cur’er, jes’ 
out, price three sens!” and laughed at it as 
he walked. I passed a fancy store and saw a 
cradle and a baby-cab at the door. Here 
were “the end-men” and things, to speak 
after the manner of minstrels, of our mortal 
life. The doctor of bodies usually meets us 
among the first, then comes the cradle, and 
sometimes “speeds the parting guest” about 
the time we reach that day the farthest from 
our birthday of any in the almanac of earth, 
and after that a coffin. The doctor of souls 
sometimes christens us, and by and by says 
a prayer over us, and leaves the sculptor to 
put the name he gave us on the marble 
door to which nobody is ever “at home.” 

But to return to the old _burial-place. 
Most of the lettered stones groaned at you. 
They said: “Weep not for me, but for 
yourselves weep;” “As now I am so you 
shall be ;” “ Hark, from the tombs a doleful 
sound.” Sometimes the tablets were em- 
bellished with an “alleged” angel—what a 
flashy word it has become!— with puffy 
cheeks and a dinner-horn, or a petrifaction 
that might be a disheveled splint-broom or 
a frightened willow. Rarely, but sometimes, 
the inscription was surmounted with a 
death’s-head that could not be told from a 
picked owl unless you labeled it. Little gray 
picket fences tipped with black surrounded 
some of the sunken mounds with perpetual 
mourning, while the rabbit sat in her form 
among the tall weeds, and the goldfinches 
| shook up the white down of ripe thistles 
| over her head into little September snow- 
storms. 

These tables of mortality seldom men- 
tioned a widow; it was “consort” or “rel- 
ict,” while the relics mouldered inside the 
little fences or beneath the great stone 
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thresholds to nowhere. One relict makes a | 
single tablet answer for a couple of consorts. | 
“Two husbands lie here—a widow bereft ”— | 
she does not mean that she is herself dead, | 
but only a relict, not relics —“ Charles on | 
the right, and Henry on the left.” So every- 
thing is arranged harmoniously and eco- 
nomically. It is a curious fact that “obse- 
quious,” a word usually applied to lackeys 
and servile courtiers, is identical with obse- | 
quies, the reverential rites paid to the hon- 
ored dead. So, to call the performance of 
disposing of a pauper to the tune of “rat- | 
tle his bones over the stones” can hardly 
be called obsequies, but only a burying. 

When, as sometimes, the graveyard was 
a little way out in the country, if not more 
than a mile or two, the mourners and friends | 
walked two by two, and the dead was borne 
by bearers, relieved now and then by other 
bearers ; and so the slow procession moved 
like a long and narrow shadow across the 
landscape. In winter-time or storm, the 
long red sleigh, or the lumbering wagon 
that had creaked under bags of grain or 
cord-wood, carried the “shock of corn fully 
ripe,” the fallen tree, the rent sapling, or 
the small flower. And there they stood 
around the grave and waited from the knell 
of the first clod to the last hollow patting of 
the spade upon the grassy sod, and some 
wife or mother shivered at the sound. 
Then somebody rose and said: “Friends 
and neighbors, I thank you this day for 
burying my dead out of my sight,” and they 
sang a solemn hymn, with a wail in it, and 
covered their heads, and went away. There 
was no trace of traffic or business in the 
whole sad matter; it was “friends and 
neighbors” from first to last. The sermons 
were of the time, preached over the dead 
and about the dead to the living—to the 
old, “for they must die”—to the young, 
“for they may die”—to the sinners, “ be ye 
also ready ”"—to the saints, “ abide in hope” 
—to the mourners who stood up in their 
weeds, like gloomy figures by night, because 
they were “sorrowing most of all that they 
should see that face no more.” 

The era of perpetual “decoration day” 
had not blossomed ; the fashion of shower- 
ing flowers as the rain falls, “ upon the just 
and the unjust,” upon maidens that have 
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| out any preliminaries. 


in an old Southern cemetery. 
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nothing to repent of and upon contrite 
murderers; if only anybody dies there is a 
floral festival. There is “an eternal fitness 
in things” nowhere more imperative than 
in funeral rites. Our simple forefathers, 
a little angular in their notions, perhaps, 
would no more have thought of heaping 
up a coffin with buds and blossoms like a 
flower-seller’s stand on a market day, than 
they would of putting an opera-glass in the 
pocket of a young girl’s shroud, if shrouds 
had pockets, or her best pair of spectacles 
in the hand of the dear old dead grand- 
mother. 

They are building ovens to cremate—why 
not say cinerate ?>—the dead. Passing over 
all the reasons that are urged in behalf of 
the ancient and Hindoo custom, it is not a 
Christian fashion, but a sort of first half of 
the suttee where the living widow must 
climb to the fiery throne of her dead hus- 
band. One of the most mournful and ex- 
pressive lines in Homer is where in the 
waving of the night-wind, “ the funeral fires 
of the dead are burning.” It is a heathen 
custom. It is born of fierceness and perse- 
cution and destructiveness. The great his- 
torical instance of wholesale cremation oc- 
curred in two cities of the East where there 
was no delay in waiting for the inhabitants 
to die, but they were reduced to ashes with- 
These fiery furnaces 
do more than reduce the dead to ashes. 
They burn up much of the dearest part of 
Christian literature. They obliterate whole 
pages of the Bible. They destroy our 
sweetest, if our most mournful associations. 
They rob Paul of his eloquence and Job of 
his pathos. It is a sort of wrong they do 
this Mother Earth of ours. We spring from 
her by slow degrees from year to year. 
Every part of us belongs to her somehow, 
somewhere. Let our dead be suffered to 
return gradually, gently, silently, to the bo- 
som whence they came. Their books are 
balanced with this earth. So do they pay 
their last debt, “the debt of nature,” and 
their terrestrial accounts are honorably 
closed. 

“Clubs are trumps!” That is what I 
heard in war-time, in the lull between two 
battles, away down in Chattanooga. I was 
It was a De- 
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cember day; the roses were not gone, and 
butterflies, the symbols of immortality, were 
slowly opening and closing their large wings 
in the last warm sunshine of the year. I 
looked around, but nobody was in sight. 
All was still. Again there came a voice, 
“The ace of hearts takes the trick!’’ At 
last I saw, a little way off, a vault. Three 
steps led down to it, and the door was 
ajar. Descending the broken stairs, I put 
a hand on the unwilling door. It yielded, 
and a curious interior was revealed. It was 
a little room, dimly lighted, whose only fur- 
niture consisted of coffins, and around one 
of them that rested upon trestles were three 
soldiers. There were only four sound arms 
and five légs to divide among them. They 
had pulled two coffins from the wall to serve 
for seats, and they were in the midst of a 





game of cards. They looked up an instant 
and went on with the deal and the play, 
Nothing equals the xonchalance of veter- 
ans at the front, where the hum of bullets 
is as familiar as the hum of bees among the 
clover. I looked on awhile, and stepped up 
and out into the free air. Near me was a 
small marble lamb lying upon a slab, mean- 
ing: 

“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there.” 

It had lost an ear by a bullet, and one of its 
feet was carried clean away. So far it did 
not matter much, as it had no possible use for 
the three that were left it. Some idle mus- 
ket, for want of higher game, had madea 
target of it. The whole scene set off most 
strikingly the quiet reverence for the dead 
of fifty years ago. BENJAMIN F. TAYLor. 
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MY DIARY IN 


Five Days Later. 

ES Bnangerie no denying that when the 

sun shines, the Engadine is delightful. 
The eye is deeply interested, the air is fine 
and bracing, “and it is ¢hzs azr and not 
that ’ere”’ (as Ned says, meaning the water), 
which is tired Nature’s sweet restorer. I 
don’t say that the mineral water produces 
no effect, but it is so excessively mild in 
iron that you might swallow the whole 
spring and not stiffen into a poker. 

Certain stalwart Englishmen stalking 
about, are doing their best to exhaust the 
“Quelle.” They average fifty glasses a day 
and yet are not iron-clad. We who consult 
physicians, sip a glass and a half and await 
results with hope, if not with profound 
faith. The people to imitate at Bad are 
the Germans, if health is a consideration 
They are first to drink and first to bed. 
We follow their example. Seven in the 
morning finds us straggling to the wells, 
and listening to the opening choral of the 
feeble band that scrapes and blows in the 
Kurhaus square. All the badly dressed and 
ugly people assemble at this hour. Noth- 
ing will convince me that common sense 
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and physical hideousness go together, but 
it is a fact that the good-looking people 
do not usually appear until ten o'clock. 
So, glaring at frights or vacancy, we slow- 
ly swallow half a glass of water and walk 
up and down the square for ten minutes. 
At the end of this time we repeat the dose 
and the walk, returning for a third half 
glass. Going home, we breakfast half an 
hour later, and then return to the “ Quelle” 
to meet our friends. Kitty Mason drives 
down from the village in a killing short cos- 
tume and the daintiest of shoes that make 
her feet look smaller than ever. How she 
keeps warm I don’t know. Ned vows she’s 
covered over with tight-fitting mustard- 
plasters. This makes Dick awfully angry, a 
he’s smitten and follows her about, holding 
her horrid little pink-eyed poodle when she 
drinks the water. Perhaps I’m no judge, 
but it does seem to me that the costumes of 
the Bois and the Boulevards should not be 
flaunted in the Engadine. There is an 





eternal fitness in things, and it is simp.y 
| impossible to ascend mountains in tied-up 
| dresses and Louis Quinze heels. Yet, at 
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ten o’clock the dresses and heels appear, 
and some idiots of women have even dared 
to show themselves in satin. 

One would think that, glad to escape the 
slavery of extreme fashion, every woman 
would don a simple short mountain cos- 
tume. Nothing of the kind. It is Paris 
and London, and New York and Newport 
over again. 

Men are more sensible in their costumes. 
They carefully put aside stove-pipes, cover 
their heads with soft hats, or straw, and 
wear thick boots. Many Englishmen dis- 
port in knickerbockers, but if most of them 


knew how big were their feet and how small | 


were their calves, they would refrain, except 
on excursions, when any convenient cos- 
tume is justifiable. On Sundays the stove- 
pipes go to church, and are then packed up 
for six more days. I never before knew the 


superior morality attached to this hideous 
covering of civilized man. All civilized men, 
however, won't be civilized. One Anglo- 
Indian meanders in an enormous turban, 
and is followed by an Indian servant in In- 
dian dress, who has rings in his ears and 
nose, and does up his back hair in public. 


What excites most amusement is to see men 
going about with their hats bound round 
with towels as though they were in immi- 
nent danger of sunstroke, when we'd be 
only too glad to be baked in the sun if it 
would shine long enough. -Little affecta- 
tions are not confined to the female sex. 
Sitting in our favorite corner of the Kur- 
haus, we hear all the scandal—there’s plenty 
of it—and see such a panorama of nationali- 
ties! The languages talked are kaleido- 
scopic in effect as promenaders drop passing 
sentences into our ears. Here is a speci- 
men: 

“ By Jove! she has a stunning figure : but, 
I say, what feet!” 

“My advice to you is to have nothing to 
do with her.” 

“ Que-voulez-vous, mon amie? 
ne m’amusent pas. 
traction.” 

“Benissimo! Canta come un angelo!”— 
“Ecco la Restori! ¢ Lady Macbeth en dés- 
habillé.”_ “ He’s a New Yorker, with £20,000 
a year.” 

“You wicked man, to pinch my darling 


Ces eaux 
Il faut jouer pour dis- 
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dog ’”’—*“ Que tal?” “Mira Vigne facha!” 
“Esta hocha un demonio!” Ach, sie ist 
sehr interessant! “O nein! Sie ist eine 
Schundel Contess.” “Ich bin verflucht.” 
“Eta Skatina!” “Kakoi durac!” “Boje 
moi!” English, French, Italian, American, 
Spanish, German and Russian in the space 
of five minutes! St. Moritz seems to be the 
jumping-off place for all creation. 

At eleven we buy tickets for our baths, 
and disappear in the right wing of the Kur- 
haus, on the ground floor of which are ar- 
ranged cheerful-looking wooden coffins, filled 
with water more or less cold, in which we 
lie five, ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, ac- 
cording to physical endurance, with wooden 
lids, through which our heads alone emerge. 
These suggestive baths remind us that 
» man needs but little here below, nor needs 
that little ong,” though Ned being tall, ob- 
jected to bathing with his feet out of water, 
and has at last found a coffin in which he 
need “take no reef,” to borrow his own ex- 
pression. After shivering in cold water we 
go home, dine at one o’clock, walk or drive 
in the afternoon, sup at seven and goto bed 
at nine. ' 

If this isn’t Arcadian, what is? 

Stitt Larter. 

These are times that try men’s soles. That 
disgusting barometer hasn’t once taken its 
finger off “ Verinderung” (variable), and a 
mackintosh garnished with top-boots is all 
the toilet needed. On the whole, I do 
not envy the inhabitants of the Engadine. 
Nine months of winter and three months of 
cold weather may be salubrious, but it is a 
bore. I read that natives never dream of 
dying before seventy-five or eighty years; 
but who wants to live merely for the sake of 
living? There may be misers in years as 
there are in money: 


“* Better ne’er to be born at all 
Than born to shiver and to freeze.” 


Little wonder that the Engadine has pro- 
duced no poets! Verse is bred in the glow 
of sentiment and passion. 

How is it possible with cold feet to feel 
either the one or the other? So far as I 
can see and hear, mountains have not a fa- 
vorable effect on humanity. Grand scenery 
does not make grand people. Instead of 


| being as lofty as the Alpine- peaks, the 
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Swiss are as narrow and close as their val- 
leys. These simple children of nature drive 
sharper bargains than the sinners of Paris 
and London, and “ point d’argent, point de 
Suisse ” is as true now as when Voltaire re- 
duced the nation to an epigram. Nor are 
the Swiss lovable in appearance. Dame 
Nature expended herself so entirely upon 
the scenery that she had no beauty left for 
the people. 

Where they get their manners “the bears 
only know,” says Ned. “Their natures are 
squashed,” declares the Perambulating Poly- 
glot, who has lived among them. “The 
Alps sit on them. They are honest and 
they have excellent qualities, but they are 
squashed.” I am convinced that expanse 
of horizon is absolutely necessary for the 
finest development of man. If Americans 
ever improve upon their European ances- 
tors, it will be because they are born upon 
plains, and their unfettered vision roams 
over an entire continent bounded by far- 
reaching oceans. The Swiss are what 
geography makes them. Tell me a man’s 
boundaries and I'll tell you what he is, 
Oh, and the 
lingo the Swiss talk! According to law the 
national tongue is German, French and 
Italian! Of course, well educated persons 
speak one or all of these languages with 
fluency, if not with the purest accent ; but 
the Engadinesi take one part French, one 
part German, one part Italian, shake them 
thoroughly, and speak a mixture resulting 
therefrom. In addition to this o//a-podrida, 
the local language is Romantsch, a bastard 
Latin ; so between them all, it is not much 
a German, French, or Italian scholar un- 
derstands. The spelling is as local as the 
speech, setting every known dictionary at 
defiance. The country is so destitute of 
everything but scenery, that of course the 
people are poor; and when the time comes 
for Europe to make a new deal all round, it 
won’t surprise me to see Switzerland disap- 
pear from the map, Italy, France, and Ger- 
many taking the slices that are nearest. 

The world will lose nothing, for the Alps 
will be as great and the people will become 
greater. When that time arrives, standing 
armies will be abolished, as there will be 
nothing left to fight for. 


might well become a saw. 





Nations will become economical and vir- 
tuous, for the reason that they can’t be any- 
thing else. Will all this happen before we 
die? The Perambulating Polyglot says we 
shan’t wait more than twenty-five years; but 
he thinks by steam. Many governments 
still travel by the old-fashioned stage-coach, 
spurning steam as a farvenu. 

Professor Jaccoud says that in Paris qui- 
escent man only breathes fifteen times in a 
minute, while here he breathes nineteen or 
twenty times a minute. Consequently, using 
up extra fuel, man feels in proportion ; hence 
our appetites, which are as colossal as the 
Alps themselves. 

But to be properly impressed by this im- 
portant subject, one should hear our physi- 
cian discourse. This is the sort of way Ned 
says he “piles up the agony.” “The influ- 
ence of a fifth less atmospheric weight on 
the human body is a larger amount and a 
freer circulation of the blood in the skin and 
its vessels—a greater expansion of the lungs 
in the act of respiration, with more change 
of the air taken in by them, and with conse- 
quently stronger action of the heart. Thus 
the lung itself is better inflated, the circula- 
tion in its capillary blood-vessels freer, the 
respiratory muscular power more energetic, 
and the form of the thorax more extended, 
all produced constantly without fatigue. 
The deeper inspiration and the longer ex- 
piration cause an increased production of 
carbonic acid, the result of the contact of 
the blood with the oxygen of the air, acting 
physically and chemically, from which re- 
sults a better change of the component parts 
of the body and the need of more aliment. 
Thus the whole economy comes to be influ- 
enced most favorably. In regard to the 
senses, the rarefied air produces clearer 
sight, fainter hearing and more delicate 
smell.” 

I suppose my improved memory is entire- 


' ly due to my increased circulation, and that 


ozone is at the bottom of it. I never knew 
what ozone meant, but it is something tre- 
mendous, and they say there’s a lot of it up 
here. As to “the whole economy being in- 
fluenced most favorably,” Aunt May says 
there’s no economy about St. Moritz, that 
our bills are as big as in Paris. Neverthe- 


! less Aunt May is radiant because she has 
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got rid of several unnecessary pounds of 
flesh. When we asked our learned M.D. 
why it was I weighed more, and Aunt May 
less, he shut his eyes and murmured: “ All 
the single factors of this climate are united 
in the same tendency to augment circula- 
tion and respiration, to elevate the func- 
tions of the whole nervous system as well as 
the mind and soul. The muscular system 
becomes developed and stronger in actiou, 
and the deposit of superfluous flesh less- 
ened.” What an accommodating climate ! 
It reduces the obese to proper proportions, 
and covers the skeleton with a comfortable 
integument. Whether my mind and soul 
are elevated remains to be seen. I’ve come 
to the conclusion that both are affairs of 
digestion, and if as Dr. Paracelsus declares 
(he discovered these waters in 1525), who- 
ever drinks will be able to digest “il Tar- 
taro with impunity,” there’s no knowing 
to what altitude I may soar. The present 
is no criterion of the future. Patients are 
told that the results of St. Moritz are slow, 
that more than six months hence they'll 
wake up some morning and find themselves 
arrayed in entirely new organs, all iron-clad 
and ready for a general European war. Ned 
says he is ready now, that his circulation is 
world-wide, and he can afford to shed a lit- 
tle blood in a good cause. Dick is delighted 


with his bronchial tubes, which, according | 


to his story, have shortened an inch a day. 
So our family has no reason to decry St. 
Moritz. 

We are sorry, however, for the Perambu- 
lating Polyglot. He can’t sleep, and he’s 
not the only person whose nerves are ir- 
ritated by the climate. One young Ger- 
man tells me that he has hardly closed his 
eyes for three weeks, and yet he has the 
courage to remain ! 

Of course, it would not do to leave the 
Engadine without “doing” a glacier, so 
yesterday we tramped over the Morteratsch. 
Our party consisted of two Italians, one 
Russian, the Perambulating Polyglot ; Kitty 
Mason, and ourselves. Aunt May remained 
at a little inn below the glacier, where ladies 
of the Latin race kept her company. 
ians and French are not given to climbing. 
If it depended upon their prowess, the Alps 
might go unexplored to the day of judg- 





Ital- | 
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ment. Longfellow had an Englishman in 
his eye when he conceived the youth with 
the strange device who went up a mountain 
merely for the sake of murmuring “ Excel- 
sior” with his dying breath. 

It is the English who have discovered 
the Alps. It is the English who travel with 
bats and balls, and play lawn-tennis in the 
home of the chamois, with Mount Blanc 
and lesser giants looking on. It is the Eng- 
lish who scour the universe, and are in all 
probability responsible for the revolution of 
the earth around its own axis. And why? 
because they live on an island, and are big 
enough for an entire continent. That’s the 
reason they packed up and sailed for Ameri- 
ca; and that’s the reason they have peopled 
Australia; that’s the reason they have sat 
down in Africa and India. The way they’ve 
laid their hands on islands and things is ap- 
palling. It wouldn’t surprise me to hear of 
their annexing the sun, moon, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and all the other planets, and send- 
ing up governors in balloons. 

Dear me, how I have wandered from the 
Morteratsch ! 

Well, the guide marshaled us in single 
file and we started. J didn’t ask Kitty Ma- 
son; that was Dick’s doing. Kitty accepted 
because she thinks Dick a good catch, and 
fancied she’d have a capital opportunity for 
flirting. Wasn’t she mistaken! But let me 
not anticipate. I wore a very short gown, 
and thick boots bristling with nails on the 
soles, to prevent slipping. Miss Kitty ap- 
peared in a white cloth costume, faced with 
blue velvet, and thin shoes with Louis 
Quinze heels! 

Even Dick winced at this extraordinary 
apparition, but he said nothing. The guide 
called Kitty “a fool,” and declared she’d 
spoil the excursion, but as he spoke German 
she didn’t understand. First we walked 
through level woods and then up an ordi- 
nary mountain. This part of the journey 
Kitty accomplished very well, with Dick’s 
perpetual assistance, which, of course, he 
liked, being in love with her; but when we 
got to the bottom of the common variety of 
mountain, and began to ascend the uncom- 
mon variety of glacier, then came the tug! 
“Oh, I can’t!” shrieked Kitty, and down 
she sat ona rock. The guide swore in Ger- 
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man, and all the men gathered around her 
and applied soothing syrup. Just what she 
wanted. That sort of girl is never happy 
until she has monopolized all the trousers 
within her orbit. “Do, Miss Kitty, do try,” 
pleaded Dick. “I'll go before and hold you 
by one hand, and the guide shall assist you 
on the other side; Puss doesn’t need him.” 
Oh, certainly not! The more a woman tries 
to help herself the more she may. I really 
believe a man prefers a “floppist” to any 
other of the female species. 

Thus urged, up rose Kitty, and it was 
rare sport to see her going up the glacier’s 
side. Dick pulled, the guide pushed, Kitty 
shrieked at every step, and went into pud- 
dles of water over her ankles. 

The rest of the men got tired of the silly 
spectacle, and, staffs in hand, we picked our 
way over the dirty, nard snow, hundreds of 
feet deep, and many metres long. Before 
us towered hoary-headed peaks, to which 
were due the glacier’s existence. . 

Here and there were great cracks in the 
glacier, and occasionally we came across 
small lakes so deep as to make me shudder. 
As for danger, there is none. But for the 
name of the thing, walking down Broadway 
in a thaw, aftér a heavy snowstorm, is 
equally exciting. 

All one needs to experience the same 
sensation is to imagine one’s self 7,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. If glaciers took 
it into their heads to suddenly gallop down 
hill and go to pieces during the perform- 
ance, the situation would be startlingly dra- 
matic; but they are guilty of no such va- 
garies. Their movement is so slow as to 
be imperceptible, save by the measurement 
of years. A very little glacier goes a great 
way. It’s all alike. One-quarter of a mile 
is as good as many quarters, and I fail to see 
the delight of laboring through grimy snow, 
after finding that glaciers can be learned in 
one short lesson, particularly as the walking 
is as tedious as it isn’t dangerous. Then 
when the sun shines fiercely, the skin be- 
comes fearfully blistered by the reflection of 
the staring snow. Fortunately, a cloud saved 
our complexions. The prospect consists of 
an amphitheatre of gray-headed peaks, with 
a glacier flooring. Sometimes the skyscape 
is very fine. Nature’s stupendous silence is 





very impressive, but all these effects can be 
obtained the moment the top of the glacier 
is reached. 

There is an immense deal of humbug in 
Alpine climbing. People tear over glaciers 
and up and down mountains, merely for the 
sake of saying they have done the Alps. Your 
constitutional tramp grasps his staff, and, 
with eyes fixed on the ground, walks, and 
walks, and walks, never stopping to look up- 
ward—never asking what is to be gained by 
the expenditure of time and leather. On his 
return he will show you his staff, on which 
are recorded his feats of pedestrianism. 
Only this and nothing more. At least this 
poor ambition conduces to manly muscle, 
and there ave trampers whose souls rise 
above their boots. But I no longer marvel 
that this Cook’s-tourist-way of assaulting 
scenery has disgusted artists with Switzer- 
land. Once upon a time a king of France 
marched up a hill, and then marched down 
again. That king has many followers in 
this region. 

“ Virtue occasionally gets rewarded,” I said 
to myself on looking back when half way 
across the glacier, and surveying Kitty Ma- 
son. A chicken on a rainy day was a cheer- 
ful sight compared with Kitty. Her lovely 
white cloth skirt was a foot deep in mourn- 
ing; her beautiful white stockings wore an 
indescribable color, and her shoes were, as 
Ned said, “On their last legs.” 

Clinging to Dick—I noticed she never 
clung to the guide, who was much more 
able to support her — Kitty exclaimed: “1 
shall die if I walk another step! Is there 
no means of getting a carriage, a donkey, 
or something? Why don’t they build rail- 
roads in these dreadful places? Oh! oh! 
oh! It’s sinking; I know it is. I shall be 
buried alive! Take me home! Oh!” and 
then she flopped—fainted in Dick’s arms. 
“By jingo, this is too much!” murmured 
the long-suffering Dick. We sprinkled dirty 
snow-water in Kitty’s face until she con- 
cluded to open one eye. I think she revived 
suddenly, because she feared the dirty water 
would spoil her crimps and put the finish- 
ing touch to her gown. “What’s to be 
done?” asked Dick. “Throw her into the 
crevasse!” muttered the German. “Save 
me!” cried Kitty, opening her other eye 
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and looking at Dick. ‘“ My dear Miss Ma- 
son,” expostulated Ned, “ you can save your- 
self if you'll get up and walk.” Dick was 
sitting in the water, that Kitty might have 
a dry point d’appui. “1 can’t walk,” gasped 
Kitty; “I’m nearly dead, and my shoes—” 
At this point she burst into tears. 

There’s nothing like tears to overcome 
the manly breast. The eloquence of De- 
mosthenes or Gambetta pales in the pres- 
ence of the feminine water-cart. No lan- 
guage is so strong, no argument so effec- 
tive. 

This outburst quite upset Dick, and led to 
a general council of war. At last it was de- 
termined that Ned and the guide, who were 


the strongest men of the party, should make | 
a chair of their hands and carry Miss Mason. | 


Sobbing, she accepted the proffered assist- 
ance; and thus the elegant, much-bedrag- 
gled and exhausted Kitty Mason returned 
to the inn, where she went to bed, and sent 
a messenger to St. Moritz for a change of 
dress. 

As we drove home Dick turned to me, 
saying, “ Puss, I’ve had enough of Kitty Ma- 
son and all her tribe, and I want you to for- 
give me for having been such an ass.” The 
Morteratsch has been a blessing in disguise. 
I shall not be obliged to give Kitty Mason a 
wedding present or call her cousin. 

Paris. 

Such a time as we had getting away from 
St. Moritz! and all because Kitty Mason 
would have hysterics and frighten her un- 
sophisticated parents, who blamed us, of 
course. Dick certainly did invite Kitty to 
join our Morteratsch excursion, but he did 
not expect her to wear Louis Quinze heels, 
and I don’t see why he should be held re- 
sponsible for her folly. 
expected him to apologize by offering his 
hand and purse. In fact, Kitty wrote Dick 
such a letter—between hysterics—that he 
showed signs of wavering, and it required 
our united eloquence to bring him to his 
senses. 
len from having made a chazse a porteur of 
himself for Kitty’s benefit) first rushed Dick 
to the well to drink half a dozen glasses, 
thinking the iron might fortify him. Then 
we drove to Maloja pass. It is one of the 
gates of Italy. A vision of beauty greeted 


I really believe she | 


Poor Ned (whose wrists were swo- | 





us as we stood on the “ Belvedere,” a stone 
terrace Nature seems to have purposely 
built to command a sweeping view of the 
valley leading to the ““ Woman Country.” I 
think the vision did more to turn Dick’s 
thoughts from Kitty’s silly little ankles than 
all the water that Paracelsus could have 
poured on or in to him. 

Somebody has said that in the presence 
of a noble portrait of a noble woman, man 
is incapable of an unworthy action. It de- 
pends upon the man, I think. Quite as 
powerful is the influence of grand scenery 
upon an appreciative soul. 

The eye does not often revel in such pic- 
turesqueness and grandeur as filled the hour- 
and-a-half’s drive from St. Moritz to Aloya. 
The highroad, cut out of the mountains 
towering thousands of feet in the air, is as 
smooth as a boulevard; the valley, running 
northeast and southwest, glitters with the 
River Inn, that soon broadens into the ex- 
quisite lakes of Silva Plana and of Sills. On 
the left rise the Albula mountains, that 
gaze at their own wonderful reflections in 
the vast mirrors nature has so generously 
provided. Whether they, like Narcissus, 
are enamored of their own images no one 
knows. They have cause, yet ought not to 
be. Conceit is the attribute of littleness. 
Verdure creeps up as far as it dares, until 
wild rocks bid it come no farther. Laugh- 
ing waterfalls dash madly from lofty nooks 
and corners, and the dazzling white glaciers 
of Fex and Fedoz sit in chilly grandeur 
among the spur of the Bernina Mountains, 
forming a wonderful contrast to the large- 
faced marguerites, the dainty pansies, the 
Arnica montana, the colchicum, and ranun- 
culus, that look up at us from the meadows, 
and ask to be plucked. There never were 
such wild-flowers as in the Engadine, but 
the Alpenrosen is a misnomer. It bears no 
resemblance whatever to the rose. 

Such odd shapes as we saw in the moun- 
tain peaks! Odder still were the clouds, 
all hurrying southward, looking like the 
monstrous wings of invisible birds. They 
arrived at Maloja before us, and when we 
first stood upon the Belvedere they com- 
pletely shut out the Val Bregaglia. Then 
slowly, as rise the gauze curtains of a panto- 
mime, the wings ascended higher and higher, 
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until there lay before us the glorious valley | 
| flower par excellence. It grows up the moun- 


flooded with the light of the setting sun. 


The road with its marvelous windings, six- | 


teen in number, resembles a white ribbon 
wound about a fearfully steep declivity. In 
all my life I never saw such a scenic effect. 
It was so dramatic as to seem human, if 
that can be understood. It was the deau 


zdeal of a transformation scene, and made | 
| water, and I’m sure can be ironed out. Bas- 


me appreciate the criticism of an artist 


friend who recently declared that he didn’t | 


like Swiss scenery because it was so theatri- 
cal. He is right. It is just such scenery as 
one expects at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
and the Grand Opera in Paris. It needs the 
wings of a theatre, not the gilding of a sa/on, 
for its frame. This is the reason why land- 
scape artists avoid Switzerland. If I were 
Beverley I would make sketches in the Alps. 
If I were Rousseau I would remain in Nor- 
mandy. The Alps are downright sensa- 
tional, and I wonder fastidious art critics 
have not pooh-poohed them out of good 
society. Somebody before long will try to 
write down Mont Blanc as “loud.” I like 
sensations myself, and so I like the Aips, 


but I want to go to them as I go to a play | 


full of dramatic situations. I don’t want to 
hang them up in my drawing-room or study. 

The Maloja pass is a noble illustration of 
the book of nature called Italy—so noble 
that we longed to wind down the road of 
ribbon and drive on to Como; but we didn't. 
Conscience kills impulse and romance. We 
remembered our bills, and baggage, and 
turned back. On arriving at St. Moritz, 
we were all seized with a desire to buy me- 
mentoes of a summer gone forever. Aunt 
May invested largely in embroideries that 


are beautifully done for comparatively little | 
I fastened my affections upon | 


money. 
carved wood, a specialty of St. Moritz, and 
dissipated my substance in book-racks, box- 
es for every conceivable unnecessary thing, 
paper cutters, inkstands and frames. Ned 


asked me if I intended to open a branch | 


shop on the boulevards. I stopped and found 
I had spent my last franc. Buying things is 
so much better fun than paying for them! 
Being sentimental, Dick indulged in flowers. 
He bought a huge bouquet, which he sent 


to Kitty Mason, with a farewell note, and | 


then ordered a large bunch of edelweis to be 
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packed for me. The edelweis is the Alpine 


tains, in dangerous places, and is gathered 
by the peasants. The plant is not longer 


| than one’s little finger, the flower has gen- 
| erally five double petals, is about the size of 


a franc, and looks as though it were made 
out of a dirty old greenish-white flannel. 
has no odor, lasts forever, with or without 


kets are made purposely for exporting bou- 
quets, which are frequently sent by post. | 
only wish mine had been posted, for the 
bother that basket gave me in traveling! 


| —but never mind; Dick’s intentions were 


angelic, and, as he s renounced Kitty Ma- 
son, I forgive him. Such a time as we had 
packing! We were obliged to buy an extra 


| trunk for our new purchases, and then to 


walk about in it before we could get the lid 
down. At the last moment, Ned rushed in 
with half a dozen bottles of Fleur d’Iva, the 
cordial of the Engadine, very agreeable to 
drink after dinner, and very nice to give 
away to one’s friends at home, who will like 
it all the better for not knowing the price. 
It is cheap—only 4% francs the quart bottle. 
There are two more kinds of Iva, the créme, 
and the bitter. The former is very sweet, 
and is liked by women; the latter is taken 
before meals as an appetizer; but the Fleur 
d’Iva is best in our opinion. 

I’ve referred, en passant, to the wonderful 
Alpine flora. Well, for two whole days | 
ascended and descended mountains with 
some English girls, pulling up everything | 
could lay my hands on, coming home with 
awful pains in my back from stooping. 
Then I concluded that I was not a born 
botanist. I didn’t like tearing up roots — | 
didn’t like pulling flowers to pieces; it’s 
enough for me that they are beautiful. | 
forgot their names and didn’t classify them 
properly. However, it may be well to know 
that the Engadine abounds in Adonzs e@sii- 
valis, Aconitum variegatum, Viola Loysit, 
Arenaria biflora, Ononis rotundifolia, Laser- 
pitium hirsutum, Senecio brachychaetus, and 
hundreds of flowers of equally respectable 
Latin origin. Ned says it is snobbish for 
such little flowers to have such big names, 
and really there’s a great deal more name 
than flower to many of them. 
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After I’d undergone my two days’ agony, | come bachelors for the nonce, but Uncle 
Ned brought me a beautiful collection of | Sam prefers our society to all other, which 
flora that he had purchased at Pontresina. | fact makes me think that we are amusing. 
“Compare that book with yours,” said Ned; | Men can endure anything better than being 
“one is by an artist, the other by an ama- | bored. What possesses them to marry stu- 
teur. Why do you want to make yourself | pid women? 

‘| by doing badly what somebody else does (Ja Uncle Sam’s handwriting). “ Because 
well? Amateurs are the curse of the cen- | men do not know themselves and their ne- 
tury. Everybody dabbles in everything, | cessities until they have tied themselves up 
knowing just enough to be satisfied with | for life. Knowledge is the flower of experi- 
his own work, and not enough to appreciate | ence. If I am happier than most men, it is 
and buy the work of experts.” because I am luckier. When I married the 

Thereupon Ned threw my book out of the | woman I loved, I appreciated her youth and 
window, and I’m glad he did, for it’s a les- | charms more than her wit and understand- 
son to me not to play with science. ing. She has forced me to be my best self. 

While botanizing I longed to be a kanga- | Her noble womanhood has never permitted 
roo, with long hind legs and short fore legs. | me to look down. This, my dear Puss, is 
I wonder kangaroos don’t grow in the Alps. | the reason why poor Uncle Sam is to-day in 
It’s just the country for them. Ned declares | love with his own wife. If I did not follow 
that when modern improvements extend to | her to the Engadine. it was to test my heart 
animals, Alpine cows and goats will be en- | —to learn whether I could better endure 
dowed with telescopic legs, which can be | her absence to-day than I could twenty 
lengthened and shortened at will, fore-and- | years ago. [ am still a lover, my dear Puss, 
aft. He thinks of writing to Edison on the | and the lover of fifty is more earnest, more 
subject. | real than the lover of twenty-five. He has 

I shan’t write to Edison or any one else. | lived, and suffered, and knows.” 

It's as much as I can do to keep up my} To think that my diary should have 
diary for Uncle Sam, who has just joined us | wrung such a confession from Uncle Sam! 
in Paris, and seems awfully glad to be once It is worth having written after all. 
| 








more in the bosom of his family. Most men 
when they want to enjoy themselves, be- KATE FIELD. 


——_——=.» 


MY MASTERS. 


The first of all my Masters was Delight— 
I bent my knee to worship him, and sought 
His ministers, and all the bliss they wrought 
In day’s large splendor and the peace of night, 
In song and dance, and every goodly sight ; 
Until fair Love another lesson taught, 
And bitter pain, dearer than pleasure, brought, 
And made my whole soul subject to his might. 


Some while I strove for Fame—his iaurel wreath 
Seemed good to wear, and dear the fleeting breath, 

With which men praise the idol of an hour; 

But one drew nigh me garmented in power, 
And I beheld the face of awful Death, 

Knew the true Master, and before him cower. 


LouISsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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I. 


THE VICTIM OF THE TYRANNY—ABIEZER WADDELL. 


T all befell in a charming little city in 
the southwest, and, although years have 

fled since then, Abiezer rises slowly, very 
slowly indeed, out of the past and stands 
before me as I write. He is a man who has 
been borne on in an extremely leisurely 
manner by the sluggish current of time, and 
without the smallest exertion of his own, 
until he is about forty years old, when that 
took place which is about to be told. I say 
forty years, or thereabouts, should be added, 
as it is impossible to imagine that he knew 
with anything like exactness when he was 
born; in fact, we can scarcely conceive of 
such a man as being prompt to any definite 
time in the act even of being born. He has 


grown during these years, and as a tree 
would grow in the passive taking in of sun- 
shine and sap, until he is over six feet in 
height. If he is remarkably erect, considering 
who it is, the reason thereof lies in the struc- 


ture of his bones. He certainly has given 
no thought, effort or energy to the matter. 
Nor is he badly proportioned, except that his 
legs are long and lumbering, his feet having 
a trick of dragging after them and as if the 
propelling force had nigh run itself out 
before it reached them from his head or 
heart. His arms are almost ape-like in their 
length, ladened at the end with hands large- 
knuckled and bony. The one thing about 
Abiezer which is wealthy and asserts itself 
is his really splendid head of hair, the dark 
and glossy abundance of which no scissors 
in the hands—poor, thin and trembling 
hands that they are—of his wife can keep 
under. His face is of an olive pallor, of a 
long oval, and would be almost handsome 
were it not as much without expression as a 
dogwood blossom is without smell. And he 
has a loiter in his walk which would be sig- 
nificant of a cultivated leisure were he a rich 
man. But being exceedingly poor it marks 


| him out, even in a somewhat sluggish com- 





munity, as the laziest of men. “He would 
not walk at all if he could sit,” his nephew 
Andros Warren has been heard to remark. 
“ Nor does he sit when it is possible for him 
to lie down.” Andros never alludes to his 
uncle when he can help it; and really he 
should be the last man living to find fault 
with him, for Abiezer has been a world of 
benefit to the young man, as we shall see 
before we are done. 

Mr. Waddell dresses in a suit made by 
the same loving hands of his poor wife, of 
gray jeans—during the week, that is. On 
Sundays he wears a very clerical suit of 
what once was black, but is now a foxy 
brown, and so shiny, not to say thread- 
bare, in places, that we imagine it may have 
been his wedding suit. Although Abiezer 
has to kneel to his invalid wife for her to 
do it as she lies in bed, a more thorough- 
ly brushed individual does not enter the 
church at which he worships. His linen, 
washed and ironed by the hands which have 
been more to him since he was married 
than those of many a more vigorous mother 
to her babe, is more valuable, to the angels 
looking on, than so much point lace, by rea- 
son of the number and minuteness of the 
stitches Mrs. Helen Waddell has taken in 
them. 

“ You are the finest looking man I know,” 
she says to him almost every Sunday, with 
the kiss she presses upon his forehead as he 
gets up from his knees. “ How I wish I 
could go with you to church, you dear old 
Abe,” she adds, “I would be so proud of 
you,” 

Oh, you'll go very soon now. You are 
looking ever so much better this morning, 
Haalen,” is his stereotype reply. When he 
has gone, and* his wife has rested a little 


| from her Sunday morning’s severe labor at 
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the hair, and about the: neck, fingers, and 
ears of her other and less burdensome chil- 


dren, she endeavors, as she lies, to recall how | 
splendidly he looked as a young man, and | 


when they were first married. “I was noth- 
ing but a plain country girl,” she whispers 
to herself. “Everybody told me I had 
made the best match in the world, marrying 
the brother of the great Dr. Waddell. He 
must distinguish himself; how can he help 
it when he has come of such stock, has such 
good blood in his veins? That is what 
everybody said.” The poor woman feeds 
upon the very thin gruel of that fact to-day, 
as she has done so long. His kin has, in 
fact, been the curse of the man. Ifa divin- 
ity doth hedge a king, the revered name 
Abiezer bears, and the relationship he boasts, 
are to him as a long and flowing, if shadowy, 
mantle. Those who know him best and 
despise him most, give a kind of precedence 
to him in spite of themselves, and on sight. 
Anything more unsubstantial than this 


glamour it is hard to imagine, but it weighs 
with his worst foe as it does with himself. 
“T was so happy, happy those days,” his 


wife reflects. “There never was a prouder 
woman. 
dence does work !” 

The tears are flowing silently down her 
cheeks as she lies, and, for the thousandth 
time, goes over the old, old hymn, 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ;”’ 

that is, if her poor little Eben will permit her 
todo so. Perhaps it was by reason of her ill- 
health when he was born— people said she 
was not strong enough to attend to the 
child—whatever was the reason, the mite of 
a thing has sat so long in its bit of a chair 
that now it cannot walk at all. But it is in 
no pain. Very rarely, indeed, does it cry, ex- 
cept silently ; and for hours on hours it keeps 
its seat, wondering, perhaps, with its large 
and pathetic eyes, at the ways of Heaven. 
The child is not an idiot—is quite bright 
indeed, considering how it has been shut 
out all its life from the out-of-door sports 
of children. Apart from that, to be shut 
in all the time to the sight of its mother’s 
feeble struggle with that dreadful poverty 
would be enough to sadden it. 


“The strange thing about Eben,” as Mrs. | 





And then— how strangely Provi- | 





Waddell says to the neighbors, “is that he 


cannot endure his father. He is almost 
happy when with the children and with me; 
the moment his father comes in he is hushed 
and gloomy-like, and yet,” the good wife al- 
ways flushes up and grows warm upon that 
topic, “there never was a kinder-hearted 
father or husband! I am always thanking 
God that he is so free from all the little 
vices of some men. My husband, madam, 
never smoked a cigar in his life, or a pipe. 
If he ever drank a teaspoonful of spirits I 
do not know it. He isa man to make any 
woman happy. I have never had a cross 
word from him since we were married. He 
has been strangely unfortunate. Somehow 
everything he undertakes fails on his hands. 
Iam afraid it is my fault, but then I have 
not been strong—” Here she checks her- 
self. It is the rarest thing for her to say 
that much. Nothing but the defense of 
her husband would allow her to say that at 
times her mother’s heart almost turns away 
from, if not against, little Eben sitting in its 
chair, its head so large in comparison with 
its wasted body, the silence of its eyes so 
eloquent of sadness and all mystery. For 
the patient atom of a thing sometimes looks 
after its huge father as he comes and goes 
with an almost savage something in its eyes, 
The old ladies have their theories upon the 
subject, but they never hint a word of them 
to the afflicted wife. 

“What is the greatest comfort to me,” 
she says, in her rare times of unbosoming 
herself, and to only one or two of her most 
intimate friends, “is that if ever there was a 
good man my husband is one.” But, under 
all the circumstances, one shrinks from re- 
cording any more of the much she has to 
say on that point; nor, with all her trials, 
can Mrs. Waddell be said to be unhappy. 
She has had altogether too many children ; 
but they are good children, devoted to her, 
and doing what they can as they grow up. 
There rests upon them a kind of ban. AI- 
though as intelligent as most children, they 
are somewhat slow of speech, not very ener- 
getic even in play. You heard them laugh 
aloud not very often, and their hair is as 
lank as it is neutral of color. Perhaps they 
hear things said at school about their cloth- 
ing, about their father. In a word, we would 
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suppose, merely to see them, that they be- 
longed to that very definite class in their 
region— “the poor whites.” But they do 
not. Their father’s brother, the Rev. Al- 
pheus Waddell, D.D., is the pastor of one of 
the largest churches in the Southern sea- 
board States. One cannot exactly call Mrs. 
Waddell a lady. She was nothing but a 
very imperfectly educated country lass when 
she was married; since then she has had 
children and troubles so numerous that her 
whole growth and culture have been a pre- 
paration rather for heaven than for earth. 
For if ever there was a saintly soul she is one. 

Rumor has it that Abiezer was sent to 
college in his earliest years, with a view to 
the ministry, and there is the faintest smack 
in the world of books about him still. Some- 
thing cut his college course off almost at the 
outset, and, since then, what has he not been? 
A cross-roads country storekeeper, a school 
teacher, an agent for the sale of subscription 
books, a raiser of sheep, a market gardener, 
and a dozen things beside. Whatever he 
went into perished upon his hands, and, in 
a condition of perpetually breaking up and 
removing with his household somewhere 
else, the one thing steadily true of him all 
along has been his ever-deepening poverty. 
At the time of which we speak he is a car- 
penter—an amateur one. 

No, Mrs. Waddell is not an altogether un- 
happy woman; were it not for her myste- 
rious illness she would be almost happy. 


There are hours when lying awake, her vig- | 
orous husband breathing heavily beside her | 


—for no man eats more heartily, sleeps more 
soundly than he—she has her doubts of Abi- 
ezer. “He is so strong,” she says to herself. 
“Other men succeed who are not half as 
smart, why should not he?” With morn- 
ing, and her husband risen again to his six 
feet two, she blames herself for doubting 
him. Next to her faith in God is her faith 
in Abiezer. She bathes away the traces of 
her midnight weeping, puts on a smile, and 
reproaching herself for so cruelly wronging 
him, she tries to make up for it with more 
loving words, stronger coffee for him and 
hotter biscuits. 

Abiezer is a member of the church, and 
he is never so happy as when telling some- 
body of his celebrated brother. 





| was the light of the dreary home. 


“ He has,” he loves to have opportunity 
to say of this brother, “at least six hundred 
members to his church. I would not be 
surprised if there are near a thousand chil- 
dren in his Sunday-school. It is a magnifi- 
cent church. Their choir must cost them a 
round price. Did I ever show you a copy 
of my brother’s published sermons? I am 
told they have had a large circulation. We 
have not seen each other for many years, 
Alpheus here, my oldest boy, is named after 
him—hold up your head, Alph. We hope, 
Haalen and myself, to educate him for the 
ministry. He looks like his yncle.” It may 
have only happened so, but no one has 
heard Mrs. Waddell speak of their relatives. 
It may have been by reason of this brother 
that Abiezer was elected superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school of the church he at- 
tended. That was when he first made his 
home in the town. In some mysterious 
way he ceased to be superintendent after 
a while, ceased to be librarian, drifted out 
of being a teacher. Yet he is always in 
his seat at church. Very rarely does he 
fail of attending the weekly prayer-mect- 


ing. When he first came be used to lead 
in prayer, to make remarks as_ occasion 
offered. Out of that also he imperceptibly 


drifted. That is the one word which de- 
lineates his course—he has drifted all his 
life, with as little control over his going as 
has an autumnal leaf over the slow-flowing 
stream upon which it drifts its life away. 
The one solid stay of Mrs. Waddell—her 
husband is merely a theory—is her nephew, 
Andros Warren. In the kindness of her 
soul she took him into her flock when her 
sister died, and ,he has been more to her 
since than her own children with Abiezer 
thrown in. So promising a lad was he that 
his aunt cherished at one time, although 
she mentioned it to no one, not even her 
husband, a hope that he might be educated 
above the average. “Who knows,” she 
whispered to herself, “but that he may 
come to be—something.” Minister? Law- 
yer? Doctor? She dared not think what. 
Perhaps Andros found it out. Certainly he 
had his ambitions, and was studying day 
and night, assisting to teach now and then. 
With his bright face and sturdy energy he 
The one 
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thing which shocked his pious aunt was the 
dreadful way in which he sometimes spoke. 

“T can’t stand,” he said to her, “to hear 
uncle talk about Providence!” And the 
moment Abiezer began upon that, upon any | 
religious topic, Andros was sure to have | 
pressing business elsewhere. And here was | 
another of the many inexplicable dealings 
of Heaven. No man could speak more elo- 
quently upon Providence, or upon any and 
every theological point. The trouble was, 
people would not listen to him. From 
his lips doctrine was so distasteful to his 
fellow members that his wife was, at last, 
the only listener he had. Somehow, even to 
her, his talk was a something she would 
rather not hear. ‘“ How strange it is, and 
such a good man he is, too!” she thought. 

It should be mentioned that Mrs. Wad- 
dell was not without every attention on the 
part of her neighbors as of the ladies of the 
church to which she and her husband be- 
longed. However deep the poverty of the 
household, it was impossible to offer pe- 
cuniary assistance direct. That neither An- 
dros nor his aunt would allow, as every one 
well knew in advance. Almost every Sun- 
day night the flowers from the pulpit were 
very sure to find their way to her as an in- 
valid, and “the children” were an excuse 
for many a large supply sent to the house 
after the church festivals, and whenever it 
could be, and without giving offense, under 
pretext of the peculiarity of her case, she 
had the best of medical attendance. 

“Tt is for our own sake,” the doctors 





would remark. “We have never had pre- 
cisely such an ailment before, and we are 
anxious to understand it. No consumption 
in your family, yousay, madam? No scrof- 
ulous affection ? Glad to observe that there 
are no symptoms of dropsy.” 

It was once when she was so low that 
a consultation was had that old Dr. Jones 
no longer withheld his professional opinion. 
“You understand it as well as I do, gentle- 
men,” he remarked. “The poor woman is 
as healthy as women ever get to be. I am 
told she was once a buxom country lass, 
with cheeks all cream and roses. Nor is it 
the fast-coming children, women can endure 
wonders in that way; that is according to 
nature. But think of her years with such a 
husband! The only disease she has is — 
Abiezer Waddell, lazy scoundred that he is!" 

The words of the old physician must have 
been the beginning of the unprecedented 
event which afterward befell. The pastor 
of the church was a man of singularly en- 
ergetic and independent character. He had 
many a talk with Abiezer. Other men were 
induced by him to take Abiezer off to him- 
self and talk to him faithfully. It did no 
good. No measure of talk could have 
changed the color of Mr. Waddell’s eyes 
or hair, and his defect was as much a part 
of him as that. But one thing withheld the 
officers of the church from more energetic 
action—their regard for the poor wife. Yet 
not even her religion could enable her to 
endure more than so much of her husband. 
That limit reached, she died. 





II. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION, 


It was the fortune of the writer to see 
upon the shelves of a museum an exact fac- 
simile in every twist, wrinkle and hollow, of 
the largest nugget of gold ever found. Duly 
gilded, the duplication was perfect, except 
in this, that it was not gold. It was an in- 
teresting object. Had it been the nugget 
itself it would have been more so. Therein 
lies the value of this sketch—it is essentially 
true; and the fact has this interest in addi- 
tion, that in all probability it is the only 
case of the kind. Whatever of a derogatory 





nature may be advanced against Mr. Abie- 
zer Waddell, he is absolutely unique. 

“I never heard of such a thing in my 
life.” 

It was General Puleston who made the 
remark, and as one of the session, a ruling 
committee of the church to which Abiezer 
belonged, the occasion being the final com- 
ing together of the session to decide, after 
months of preliminary investigation, as to 
what had better be done with their erring 


brother. 
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“Yes, and it is the first also in my some- 
what extended experience,” said the white- 
headed pastor. “It will be, I have no doubt, 
the last.” 

“It is not that the man does not deserve 
to be excommunicated,” the General added. 
“Suspension has been tried in vain. I ac- 
knowledge that he is the laziest man that 
ever lived — that he will not support his fam- 
ily; but excommunicate him! He might re- 
cover heavy damages against us at law.” 

“ There is no fear of that,” Judge Warters, 
another member of the session remarked. 
“ Abiezer is too indolent a man to go to law. 
If he does, I will undertake to defend the 
church. I ought to know judges and juries 
by this time, and I know things which will 
convince them we could do nothing less. 
I wish ’”’—and in a burst of professional en- 
thusiasm the judge got up from his seat— 
“he would go to law!” He was an old law- 
yer, reported to be, next to Roger Jones, the 
ablest at the bar of that circuit. Rumor ran 
that he undertook no case which he was 
not convinced was right. Whether this was 
so or not, he could carry a jury almost in 


advance and by reason of his aspect of in- 


tense sincerity. ‘Curse his affidavit face,” 
his chief rival often remarked; “I can do 
nothing against him!” for this rival was 
almost as widely known for his profanity, 
intemperance, free thinking and bullyism at 
the bar as for his really great ability. 

“I can almost see Roger Jones,” Judge 


Warters now remarked, “as lawyer for Abi- | 


ezer. I know his whole line of argument. 
I can almost hear him thunder the words 
tyranny! unprecedented despotism ! priestly 
assumption! and the like. And he has a 
splendid case of it, a splendid case! But 
everybody knows Abiezer so well! more- 
over, I can point to his six children, fed and 
clothed only by the hard work of Andros, 
his nephew. I wish he would sue! Give 
me the chance of placing his poor wife in 
imagination before a jury, killed—yes, gen- 
tlemen, killed—by a treatment worse than 
if he had been a drunkard! Let me have 
the opportunity of putting that poor wo- 
man before the court as I knew her, as 
everybody knew her! Why, gentlemen, 
the jury would bring him in guilty of mur- 
der instead. It was murder!” 





“You could very truthfully say,” the pas- 
tor urged, “that Abiezer was thoroughly 
informed of what would follow if he did 
not hear and heed the church; using every 
other means, and for years, we have con- 
versed with him individually, collectively ; 
have remonstrated, argued, pleaded with him, 
prayed with him. You know how we hav 
brought Scripture to bear upon him, ‘Ii a 
man will not work neither shall he eat.’ 
That was commanded him, you observe, by 
the church, which must, of course, enforce 
its commands;” and running over whole 
batteries of Scripture artillery to the same 
effect. 

“Tt was in this way,” the doctor added, 
“that Christianity aroused and compelled 
the indolent Oriental world into that quick- 
ened advance of humanity which has con- 
tinued ever since.” 

“If any provide not for his own,” old 
Brother Andrews quoted from where he sat, 
his chin upon the silver head of his cane, 
“and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. But Abiezer would never suc 
us,” he added ; “ he is too good a man.” 

Dr. Quarterman, the pastor of the church, 
was on his feet at the word. “Brethren,” 
said he, “if there is a word I hate, it is that 
word good, in that meaning of it. Good? 
A man does not lie, steal, swear, drink ; he 
goes to church, to prayer-meeting; he 
sings, has a class in the Sunday-school, leads 
in prayer, visits the sick —is a good man. 
When such a man won’t pay his debts, lets 
his children grow up like weeds, weakly 
yields to bad men, what does his goodness 
come to? I tell you the word good is com- 
ing to mean weak, cowardly, without back- 
bone, indolent, amiably idiotic. I hate the 
word! Yes, Abiezer Waddell zs a good 
man, and the worst reproach to religion in 
the town. While his wife lived it was dil- 
ferent; now she has got her release, and 
taken her poor little Eben with her to 
heaven, my mind is clear. We have tricd 
everything else; let us excommunicate him 
and take the consequences. Thc effect will 
be wholesome! It will raise the church in 
the estimation of men. It will be like the 
gale which clears away malaria.” 

Dr. Quarterman was about the only cler- 
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gyman in the State, of any denomination, 
who could take such a step. He was 
known and universally esteemed and be- 
loved by all denominations for his pulpit 
power, his genial temperament, his unsec- 
tarian cordiality toward true men of all 
orts. No minister was more successful. 
Like all Southern towns before the war, 
there was in that in which he made his 
home a measure of procrastination, of in- 
dolence in regard to everything, which tried 
the soul of the man. People lounged rather 
than walked. The best men in town would 
sit upon horse-block, or door-step, talking 
for hours about nothing whatever. For 
years the cemetery was a disgrace to civ- 
ilization, with the cows striding over its 
broken-down fences and browsing among 
the rich grasses of its graves. The doctor 
had agitated the subject of a new fence, 
had talked, preached, implored. Everybody 
said it ought to be attended to; no one did 
anything. One bright fall evening, having 
tried everything else in vain, Dr. Quarter- 
man hired wagons and negroes, put on his 
roughest clothes, and the passing citizens 
were amazed to see the white-haired, dig- 


nified doctor of divinity setting out at the 
head of the cavalcade, axe on shoulder, for 
a bit of forest land he owned near town. 
He would himself see to it that posts were 
cut and set up; with his own money he 
would buy plank; with his own hands would 
he, aided by others, nail on the pickets— 


paint them if necessary. In half a day the 
rumor ran through every group of idlers 
loitering in stores, grouped in offices, whit- 
tling sticks, seated upon goods’ boxes in the 
public square, and the next day such an ar- 
ray of helpers was in the field that he could 
safely lay aside his axe and slouch hat and 
go back to his books. He knew now, in 
this instance, of Abiezer Waddell, and very 
well, what he was about. Deep down in his 


soul he had a purpose which took in more | 
| to see you,” Abiezer remarked, his head, to 


than his lazy church member. 
“You know,” he now said to his session, 


“that we wrote to his brother, the celebrated | 
divine, and you know how he wrote back, | 


long ago. He said he had done all he could 
for his indolent relative. His brother was a 
disgrace toany church. It would be an ex- 
cellent idea to try the efficacy of discipline. 





But let us not be too hard upon Abiezer,” 
he added. “Suppose we give him another 
six months?” 

It was agreed to. Meanwhile the pastor 
did his best with the hitherto incorrigible 
man. No two men could be more unlike, 
and when they came face to face upon each 
other beneath Abiezer’s roof, it was a sight 
worth seeing. Mr. Waddell’s home had 
always been, and wherever for the time he 
happened to be, avery poor place. The day 
he took possession of a house the character 
of its occupant seemed to strike through 
it. Asin Oriental lands, the very walls of a 
house were smitten in beam and plaster with 
the leprosy of the leper who lived therein, 
so was itnow. The paling dropped off the 
fence, the hinges broke on the gates; the 
weeds ran drunken riot in yard and garden ; 
the shutters hung awry; the paint became a 
dirty yellow; more than one window showed 
a hat or a shawl stuffed in to take the place 
of those panes of glass which one would 
not have thought the droopy children could 
muster energy enough to break. In the life- 
time of poor Mrs. Waddell, things were, at 
least, neat. Faithful heart, true wife; like 
some cruelly overworked horse, she had 
done her best, harnessed in wedlock to such 
a man. So long as it was possible, she 
had dragged her household and him along 
the stony road, until, falling exhausted, she 
had died. Since then Andros, the nephew, 
had done what he could in the intervals of 
his learning and his teaching. But even the 
ablest of the lank-haired children was too 
much like his father to be of much help, 
and Abiezer remained—Abiezer. 

The morning the Doctor called, the head 
of the house, although he had gone to bed 
early, was just out of bed. As yet there 
were no signs of breakfast. The children, 
half dressed, uncombed, unwashed, were 
running in and out. 

“It zs rayther early, Doctor, but I’m glad 


use a current phrase, “like a hurricane’s 
nest,” in respect to its profusion of hair. 
“Not that chair, Alpheus; can’t you find 
one that isn’t broken? How is your fam- 
ily? Glad to see you looking so well.” 

It was impossible for a man to be more at 
his ease as he slowly drew on his coat. His 
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visitor strove afresh to understand him, 
purely as a singular specimen of his kind. 
Here was a man of powerful build, in excel- 
lent health, intelligent up to the average, 
undermined by no vice. He had but to 
bend himself to his work to earn an ample 
living. Seated in his precarious seat, the 
robust and energetic pastor strove to under- 
stand Abiezer. 

“I enjoy my work,” he was saying to him- 
self, “find all my happiness in it, cannot 
have enough of it. I take the interest I do 
in this man largely because it is work to be 
done—hard work!” 

The secret the minister had his severest 
work to hide was a sense of almost intoler- 
able disgust at the region in which his lot 
was cast. In vain he kept his church up to 
the highest grade of prosperity; in vain he 
accepted every opportunity to do what could 
be done in his own line far and wide over 
his own State, and out of it. Everything 





was so small and slow and narrow. Twenty 
years in advance of his time, ardent, enthu- 
siastic, a goodly portion of his piety was de- 
voted to keeping himself down to and with- 


in the miserable meanness of things. 

“ The fact is,” he now thought, “this poor 
sluggard is but the laziest man in the laziest 
of all conceivable regions. I know not what 
it is, but something is coming to startle it 
out of its stagnation !” 

Something was on the way—the war; and 
when it smote there was, and thereafter, a new 
and hitherto undreamed-of life there, as 
throughout the South. The Rabbins believe 
it is the angels who roll the sun upon its 
pathway, and by sheer strength. Doubtless 
many a thousand of the bravest, the noblest 
the land possessed died in prison and battle; 
but as the grand result, the South, too, lift- 
ed by angelic hands to a higher plane by 
the war, is now being rolled upward upon 
a more glorious path than were otherwise 
possible. Is it not so? 

Now the Doctor had to do only with this 
parishioner. Except for a certain shyness of 
eyes, there was nothing unusual in Abiezer. 
If he had waxed angry, had stormed, had 
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hustled his visitor out, it would have been 
something. Such an idea never entered 
Abiezer’s head. He was lazy as a crow jg 
black, as a lion is tawny, as a horse goes 
upon four hoofs. Seating himself on a hide- 
bottomed chair, he tilted it to an easy angle, 
placed his feet upon another chair, was read) 
for anything. For half an hour the Doctor 
did his duty to the man—his full duty. 
“ People are made different,” the other said 
at the end. “Some folks like to be ham- 
mering away, rushing around. I don’t. Oh, 
never you mind, we'll make out some way. 
Providence has provided hitherto, will—” 
but here his visitor broke in. Even his 
extra-ecclesiastical protest did not stir the 
other. “I could tell you things about some 
of our church members,” he began, and 
went on at some length, his visitor paying 
little heed. 

It was useless. The Doctor gave it up. 
Perhaps God ad made Abiezer that way. 
“T would ask you to stay to breakfast,” he 
said, as his visitor arose to go, “but we are 
in some little confusion this morning. The 
church must do what it thinks best. If that 
is God’s will I must submit. Call again, 
Doctor.” But the visitor had not gone 
twenty steps before the other hurried after 
him ; there was a new animation in his face 
“TI came near forgetting it,” he said, “ but— 
the fact is, the children need a mother. 
There’s a lady I know of, a great strong 
woman, and she has some money, too. | 
think of marrying her. Now she might not 
like to have her husband disciplined. Haa- 
len was as good a woman as ever lived, but 
she was always sick ; this woman must weigh 
over two hundred, red as a peony she is. 
Don’t speak of it, Doctor, as it is not quite 
fixed up yet. Good idea, don’t you think 
so?” For a full minute Dr. Quarterman 
looked in the face of the other with frank 
amazement and then turned and walked 
away without a word. 

“I did think,” he said to himself as he 
went, “that I knew something of human 
nature. I know nothing of it — absolutely 
nothing !” 
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LAZINESS. 
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THE RESULT OF IT ALL. 


“Really it is quite an interesting story,” 
the successor of Dr. Quarterman remarked 
when some years afterward he was regaled 
incidentally with the history of the case by 
his session. He was a young and some- 
what affected Timothy, in everything very 
different from the Doctor, pale, sad, spec- 
tacled, preaching beautiful sermons, a great 
favorite at tea-tables and, until he was mar- 
ried, with all the ladies of the church. “And 
he was excommunicated, you say?” 

“He was,” General Puleston replied, for 
the talk was in the session room. “We did 
not put Abiezer out with bell, book and can- 
dle, but it was known that he had been cut 
off from the church.” 

“May I ask, did it have any effect upon 
Abiezer? I see he still attends,” the new 
pastor inquired. 

“No, sir; Abiezer Waddell was born so, 
grew up so, will die so—the laziest man that 
ever lived. What they will do with him in 
heaven about it I have no idea, for he will 
gothere. He is not a bad man. God made 
him that way. When we found it made no 
difference, the Doctor was the first to sug- 
gest he be restored. But Abiezer did not 
care to be. He could go to church still, he 
said, and there was really no use of our giv- 
ing ourselves any trouble.” 

“ And he got another wife?” 


“Two, sir, “wo/ Stout, healthy women, | 


both of them!” General Puleston said. 
“Only the Being who made them knows 
what a woman will do, or will not do!” The 
General was an old, a very old, bachelor. 
“Yes, sir,” he said. “There were found in 
town two women to marry him. Dr. Quar- 
terman regarded it, as his duty to warn them, 
each in turn, as to the husband Abiezer 
would make. It did no good. They knew 
all he could tell them already. When a 
woman determines to marry a man, she al- 
ways does so. It doesn’t matter a straw who 
or what the man is; marry him the woman 
will!” 

“You must take what Brother Puleston 


Says with allowance, sir,” good old Mr. 
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| either of Abiezer’s other two wives. 





the churches, laid bets on it. 


Andrews interposed. 
down upon the sex.” 

“Down upon them! Look at it, sir,” the 
General said with energy. “The first of 
those two women was a stout, rosy woman. 
With a little money of her own, she would 
make Abiezer mind! Se would make him 
work! And what was the result, sir? Her 
grave was the result. In three years she 
died. Stout as she was, Abiezer killed her. 
You observe, she put her shoulders to him, 
as a teamster does to a wagon stuck in the 
mud, bent all her strength in one steady 
strain against her husband to make him go 
to work. Start him? Not a bit, sir. She 
must have broken a blood-vessel in trying 
to, for one day, in the act of attempting to 
hurry her husband, she dropped dead.” 

“ And the other wife?” The young cler- 
gyman in spectacles was greatly interested. 
To him the sex was as yet an untried experi- 
ment. 

“The other woman was not the least like 
The 
first was a rosy-cheeked country girl, the 
second was a stout widow, the last was an 
old maid, spare, thin-visaged, sinewy. He’s 
got his match this time, people said. He 
had, had he?” the General asked in deri- 
sion. “If ever a woman married six chil- 
dren and their father with her eyes open, she 
did. But Abiezer is a fine-looking fellow at 
best. Dress him up and he is not merely as 
fine a looking six foot of aman as you would 
wish to see, but he is such a good man, too, 
with never a vice. No man ever saw him 
in asaloon. He never had a quarrel in his 
life, never cheated any one. It is impos- 
sible, this last woman reasoned in regard to 
him, that he cannot be properly managed. 
She accepted him as her mission in life. 
Gravely, steadily, as persistently as is pos- 
sible to a woman like her, the toughest ar- 
ticle Heaven ever made, she went to work. 
Two, three years she gave to it. You can 
imagine with what interest people looked 
on. Religious people, yes, sir, officers in 
Abiezer could 


“He is dreadfully 
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stand a good deal; such a wife it was impos- 
sible anything human could resist.” Here 
the General stopped, took out his handker- 


chief, wiped his forehead, looking his young 


pastor gravely in the face. 


“ Out with it, Puleston,” Mr. Warters, the | 
“Bless | 
you! Puleston here was the church officer | 
| speaker continued, “it got into the papers, 


lawyer of the session, remarked. 


who betted on it, and betted on the woman. 
Ah, Puleston!” 


“ Bets ought to have been declared off!” | 


the General retorted. “She did ot die.” 

“No, but she ran away !” 

“That woman was,” Mr. Warters ex- 
plained, “as pious a woman as ever served 
for the heathen, or gave her mite of hard- 
earned money to every good cause that 
came along. She had a perfect horror of 


divorce, said it was foreign to Scripture. | 
After three years of it she deliberately | 


packed up her little hair trunk, took the 
train for the Indian nation, engaged herself 


as teacher there to the little papooses, and | 
| more good to the people than years of 
“ And her husband—?” began the new | 


there she is to this day.” 


pastor. 


“Is Abiezer Waddell still. He is as vig- 


orous a man as you can meet, has never | 
been sick in his life; but he never has | 
worked, never will work. He takes things | 
The | 


as they come. He does not care! 
everlasting mountains are frisky compared 


best,” Mr. Warters added. 
and dignified lawyer, but he finds that a 


joke now and then hurts him no more with 


other men than it does with juries. 

“ And that is the end of it?” added the 
new pastor as he rose to his feet. 

“It is zof the end of it, sir! 


work neither shall he eat.’ 
sermon, and a terrible sermon! 
the Doctor got swept away by his eloquence, 


but while we sat there grinning in our pews | 


over the way he was giving it to Abiezer, 
the first thing we knew, sir, we found it was 
to us he was giving it—to ws, sir, for our 


frightful indolence in matters spiritual, in | 
matters temporal! -It was a most excel- | 
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lent sermon,” the General fell in his excite- 
ment into the odd phraseology of the lower 
classes, “but it was a most ter-rif-ic dis. 
course, sir!” 

As he said it he looked to his brethren of 
the session, all cf whom assented with their 
heads and unsmiling faces. Evidently that 
sermon marked an epoch. “Oh, yes,” the 


and all the other towns were laughing at 
us, at least until the Doctor came out-in a 
letter saying that it was all equally true of 
the South generally; we were an indolent 
people, with many noble qualities, but indo- 
lent beyond what the climate palliated—in- 
dolent, dreadfully indolent! There was a 
call for that sermon. The Doctor made it 
about twenty times as strong, preached it 
everywhere on invitation, printed it, and no 
document had ever been so read. He wasa 
Southern man, you see, and could say what 
he pleased.” 

“That sermon,” Mr. Warters added, “ did 


preaching going before and coming after. 
Oh, if ministers cou/d but be as practical as 
that once in a way! It revolutionized our 
town! Abiezer? Every man felt as if 
he himself were the worst Abiezer going. 
Work? A man dared not be seen standing 
idle. For a while, at least, it gave such 


| an impulse to our town as astonished us. 
to Abiezer, the pyramids could not be as | 
inert and immovable let them do their level | 
He is a learned | 


Abiezer Waddell may be lazy, but, in that 
way, he brought it about that three new 
school-houses were erected, also a factory 
and a rope-walk. Sir, Abiezer paved and 
lighted our streets, gave us a new life.” 

“ But the Doctor left us,” sighed good Mr. 
Andrews. “He took an idea that he had 


| given offense, and accepted a call to a city 
In connection | 
with the excommunication of Abiezer, Dr. | 
Quarterman preached a sermon,” the Gen- 
eral said, “on the text ‘If a man will not | 
It was a grand | 
I suppose | 


church. They say he is doing a grand work 
there, the grandest of his life!” 

“Very interesting—quite so,” the young 
clergyman said, putting on his hat. 

“But that was not the end and all of it. 
Abiezer,” General Puleston said, “had as his 
nephew a bright young man. When his un- 
cle was suspended for laziness, Andros— 
that was his name—was going to school and 
teaching. When his uncle was excommu- 
nicated he dropped his books, and engaged 
himself in the machine shop at the new rail- 
road. Nothing but work—hard work—work 


’ 
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to which he could put his whole strength, 
would do for him after that. I have stopped 


| 
| 


in passing to look at that young fellow | 


swinging his hammer. He said nothing to 
a soul, but, with every sweep of his arms, 


his hammer came down with a bang, I tell | 


you! It made a new man of him. From a 
handsome but pale-faced youth full of liter- 


ary aspirations, hoping to be a doctor, law- | 


yer, minister—something of the kind—he 
developed into a powerful man, with the 


chest and arms, and legs too, for that mat- | 


ter, of a Hercules. 


With his beard and all | 
you would not have known him. Before | 


Abiezer was excommunicated he used to | 


write poetry for the town papers—was glad 
to be called upon to make addresses. After 
that, no! Nothing but work—hard, persis- 


tent work—work that looked like work— | 
| went out together, “even our lazy friend 


would do for him. He was a noble fellow!” 

“Yes,” piped poor old Brother Andrews 
in his shrill key, “ he supported Abiezer’s 
children ; that is, as Abiezer’s wives died 
or ran away. He saw that they studied 
at school, got places for them afterward. 
None of them will ever be very much in the 
world, but if they come to be decent, self- 
supporting men and women, it will be owing 
to Andros. But you must tell our pastor, 
General—” 

“ About his success in the machine shop? 
Oh weil, in developing his body he evolved, 
as they say, developed, his mind also. He 
must have had a latent talent that way, but, 
for the sake of the work, he turned his 
attention to improving, inventing. 
in that way he hammered out the steam 
cut-off we have all heard about. I do not 
profess to understand it myself,” said Gene- 
ral Puleston, “but I know that when his 
patent was infringed, he got Mr. Warters 
here to help him, fought like a tiger for his 
rights, and won.” 

“Won! 
cleared a fortune ! 
came to marry—”’ 

Good old Mr. Andrews was getting to be 
very deaf. It made it awkward at prayer- 


It was in that way he 


meeting, where he was apt to lead off in his | 





It was | 





Yes,” Mr. Warters added, “and | 


| never ! 
| Well, yes, it is wicked not to think so, but 


dear old quavering voice in a hymn, uncon- 
scious that Mr. Warters, General Puleston, 
or somebody else, was leading at the mo- 
ment in prayer or making a few remarks. 
He did not now hear what the lawyer had 
last remarked. 

“We must tell our pastor,” he said, “ how 
the daughter of the president of the railroad 
fell in love with him. Or was it Andros fell 
in love with her? She is a beauty, they say, 
and very, very rich. They live in a fine 
house in the city, I am told, and have two 
or three beautiful children.” 

But here the sexton, weary of waiting, 
was actually turning off the gas; for it was 
Sunday night, and after service the session 
had lingered behind, as is the wont of ses- 
sions, to talk over the events of the day. 

“And so,” said the new pastor as they 


was not without his uses in this world? To 
me it seems a small matter that Providence 
guides the energies of men, even of very 
wicked men, for its own purposes. The 
clearest evidences of a providence is when 
we see, as in this case, how Heaven can work 
out noble results by the most stupid blun- 
dering of people, by the laziness, say, of 
Abiezer Waddell. You remember the lines, 
General Puleston?” The General did not 
remember them, but the young clergymen, 
he was at just that stage of his ministry, re- 


| peated them none the less: 


‘* That not a woman is clever in vain, 
That not a moth with vain desire, 
Doth perish in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 

“Tt is all very fine, very fine,” good old 
Elder Andrews said, as he tottered off home 
by himself, “but he will never make as 
strong a preacher as Dr. Quarterman, never, 
Abiezer Waddell, a_ providence ? 


none less than the Almighty could make 
any providence out of a man as lazy as 
Abiezer.” WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





CAPE ANN. 


I. 
A talisman precious, yet only a stone, 
I gathered one day on a rock-bound coast, 
Where backward and forward, up and down, 
By restless waves it had long been toss’d. 


No cunning craftsman e’er gave it shape 
With tools to fashion its polished form ; 


The genii that molded it round and true, 


Work on forever in calm, in storm. 


Il, 

Forever they work and forever sing, 

As backward and forward the stones they roll, 
Sometimes an eerie, drooning lay, 

Like sound of dirge for a parting soul ; 
Sometimes a battle-cry, loud and fierce. 

When demons of ocean arise in might, 
You can hear the roar of their conflict beat 

With painful stroke on the silent night. 
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Then the din dies out and the song grows low, 
As lullaby over a sleeping child ; 

Backward and forward the measure beats, 
Rocking the stones to a cadence mild. 

That musical measure, I hear it now— 
That swishing sound of the stones at play 

With the waves that rolled them back and forth— 
Back and forth all the summer day. 


IV. 


Out in the ocean the billows raced 


In headlong speed for the tossing ships ; 


Over their bulwarks they leaped in glee, 
Caressing each spar with sea-salt lips. 
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Far up in the blue a lace-like cloud, 

Gathered those kisses and held them high— 
The kisses were bitter ; the fickle sea 

Mocked at the cloud as it floated by. 


V. 
Back went the kisses in rain of tears, 
The woe of the cloud obscured the blue ; 
Sullen and angry the false sea stormed, 
Lashing its waters to livid hue. 
Night settled dark on the stormy main, 
The mariner trembled with sudden fear, 
When quick through the lowering tempest’s gloom, 
Two lights came flashing serene and clear. 


VI. 

Steady and bright, till the long dark night 

Afar into shadow the dawn nymphs fan, 
Like guardian angels strong and true, 

Shine the beacon lights of bold Cape Ann. 
Rocky and wild is that dangerous coast 

Where the long cape runs far out to sea, 
But a romance lingers amid its stones, 


Sweet as a fairy dream can be. 


VII. 

And ever my thoughts go wandering back, 

To the pleasant day and the kindly tones, 
Of a friend who heard alone with me, 

The song of the billows which rolled the stones, 
And this stone recalls that summer eve, 

When the beacon lights which guard the sea, 
Were witness to constant love and trust, 


That Cape Ann brought as a boon to me. 
ELIZABETH WINSLOW ALLDERDICE. 
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THE APOSTLE 


” a world of so many voices, where the | 
great multitude strike the monotone 


of material success or undisguised money- | 
worship, there should surely be room for | 
the few who look to a more enduring, sat- 
tisfying end. Our nineteenth century civil- 
ization will prove to be of doubtful value if 
it does not bring with its multiplied better 
ways of living something better to live for | 
than gross and sordid instrumentalities. 

Among the minds whose force has been | 
spent to show that life offers more than | 
these—has, in fact, inner sanctities, and a | 
hunger of spirit that only the spirit of in- | 
finite beauty can satisfy—none stands more 
conspicuous than Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
His life seems to have been lived virtually 
apart, and to have become an aspiration to- 
ward purely ideal satisfaction. Like Emer- 
son's Seyd, he (to success in life) 


“ Thought it better to be dead— 
To die for beauty than to live for bread.” 


Rossetti was both painter and poet, and in 
neither art could he escape his destiny. It 
was a voice crying aloud in the wilderness 
of Philistinism to come out of “smug suc- 
cess” and deadening mediocrities to the 
supernal mount of vision. He resembles in 
this, while not resembling in the form and 
details of his work, his predecessor, the 
poet-painter William Blake. In what I say 
of Rossetti, however, I must omit all but a 
passing reference to his pictorial art, not 
having seen his work in color, and only so 
much of the designer’s work at all as a 
fragment or two of black-and-white illus- 
tration may have to offer. One may gather 
from such hints even something—but it is 
something to be felt, and not to be written 
about. Mr. Sharpe, whose book * about him 
is painstaking and elaborate, for the simple 
“record and study,” which he terms it, says 
that he was “the most poetic of the [pre- 


: Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A Record and aStudy. By 
William Sharpe. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 








ROSSETTI. 


OF BEAUTY. 

Raphaelite] brotherhood,” and that he has 
consistently with each picture united a 
poetic idea. He was a “ poet on canvas,” a 
picture-maker in type —which curious dis- 
tribution of talent prompted Howells to 
say in his criticism of one of Rossetti’s 
books: “It will always be a question, we 
think, whether Rossetti had not better have 
painted his poems and written his pictures, 
there is so much that is purely sensuous in 
the former, and so much that is intellectual 
in the latter.” 

It is noticeable from another point, that 
the easel-work of Rossetti has received the 
same sort of criticism that certain critics 
have applied to his verse. An English 
writer thinks that the tendency to symbols 
in his pictures is symptomatic of innate 
weakness in expression. But this would 
depend on accompanying circumstances. A 
symbol may have its place, and is something 
more than “a ticket label” when it is suffi- 
ciently suffused with the object on which it 
is employed. The butterfly on a girl’s naked 
arm, and just about to beat the air with its 
wings, which one of our American sculptors 
added to his undraped statue designating 
Immortality, gives a significance that no 
merely organic resolution of itself could 
attain. 

I have dwelt longer upon this character- 
istic of Rossetti’s painting than it would be 
seemly for me to do, in my general igno- 
rance of it, in order to point the better my 


| chief reflection about his poetry. 


The first and most obvious thing to be 
said about it is, that it is always symbolic 
and frequently misty. To read his mighty 
charged figures, as if they were to be under- 
stood literally, is to utterly misread their 
meaning. It is only just to criticise an au- 
thor by what he intends todo. And if the 
critic will not stop to consider this, then the 
author need not look for justice at his hands. 

I remember when the American edition of 
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Rossetti’s poems appeared in 1870 there 
were many who, strangely enough—and yet 
it was possible— read these pieces of most 
singular flavor with little difference from the 
interpretation they would give in reading 
statistics of prose. As if one should weigh 
a sunbeam in the same scales that are used 
for weighing coal, which, to be sure, in the 
last resolution of chemistry may almost be 
turned to sunbeams. 
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When Rossetti speaks | 


of an apple or a pomegranate it is not the | 


fruit that we eat which concerns him, but 
love and memory. When he puts a scallop 
shell on the shoulders of a youth in one of 
his pictures, it is not a boy on the seashore 
he exhibits; it is love, whose pinnace beats 
the surf of every shore and inlet in the wide 


world. When in his densely packed solid | 


imagery he dwells with almost forbidden 
unction on the beauty of a woman, it is 
beauty farther off than any fleshly eyes can 
see of which he sings. 

One would suppose that to have read the 
first poem in his first book would equip any 
mind, not utterly imaginative, for the dis- 
cernment of all that should follow. And 
yet I am not prepared to say that he did 
not carry his scheme, in a few instances, too 
far. It is possible that he could have been 
so over-possessed by it that in working it 





out he may have escaped the healthy note | 
altogether and infected us with the un- | 


healthy and morbid laxity which saints 
sometimes incur as the penalty for cloistral 
lucubrations. 
speak of his deep introspective habit far- 
ther on. 

Whatever he wrote, though, was written 
under the dominance of one overmastering 


But there will be space to | 


passion—the spell of Beauty. Of the praise | 


and perfection of Beauty he never wearied. 
And so he sings: 
“ Under the arch of Life, where Love and Death, 
Terror and Mystery, guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned.” 
And in another place : 


“ Her’s are the eyes which, over and beneath 
The sea and sky, bend on me which can draw 
By sea or sky or woman 
The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath.” 
Taken all in all, for individual flavor and 
impressiveness, there is no poem of Rosset- 
ti, among many that are eminent, which can 
rank with “ The Blessed Damosel.” 


| 


This is | new note, 





not saying that some of his longer ones, 
and those which he himself esteemed more 
highly, should fall into a second rank. They 
may be better, if you will have it so, yet 
no one of them stands as this does for the 
creation of a new and subtle type. But one 
tires of strict classifications by merit. 

In point of mere merit, though Rossetti 
attained to his best early, for “ The Blessed 
Damosel”’ was written when he was a youth 
of nineteen, it seems not too much to say 
that like “ The Ancient Mariner” or “ Chris- 
tabel” of Coleridge, it will always retain a 
place of no small distinction among the 
very few highly endowed imaginative lyrics 
in English literature. Quotations are in- 
adequate, of course. But a word or two as 
to its plot may make the few lines copied 
more intelligible. The poem is an account 
of aspirit in Paradise, newly arrived there 
and still dreaming of her earthly lover : 

‘** The blessed damosel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 


She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
For service meekly worn ; 
Her hair, that lay along her back, 
Was yellow, like ripe corn. 
* * * * * 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers. 
« . * * * 
It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on. 
* * * * * 
Around her lovers newly met 
Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their rapturous new names. 
* * * * * 
And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm 
Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm ; 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 
* . « * * 
(I saw her smile), but soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres ; 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers ; 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept (I heard her tears).”” 


This poem, when it appeared, struck a 
It may have been vague and in- 








definite, but it was touching, tender, subtly 
spiritual and profoundly human. As in all 


works of genius, the words were transfused | 
through and through with electrical im- | 
pulse and emotion. A continued strength, | 
| canons of taste. 


a rounded wholeness were conspicuous in 
its form. It had, to be sure, an archaic 
quaintness, as if some mediaeval writer es- 


caped from his time to make our age hear | 
an older music, but its entrancement was | 


not the less for its unused key of color. It 


was undoubtedly heightened by that very | 


fact. Mr. Sharpe finds in it “delicate mu- 
sic, indescribable beauty of a rare and sub- 
tle kind like that of twilight gray vapors, 
suddenly, faintly flushed. with the rose of 
dawn, or a solitary star seen passing fierily 
above a purple mist shrouding swarthy 
headlands.” To sum up the conclusion 
about it in briefer words, while “love and 


death and hope and sorrow remain,” its ex- | 


quisite motive and charm must find always 
a universal echo in the human heart. 

It is not my purpose to give a review of 
Rossetti’s poems, or even to make any gen- 


eral reference to the best of them. Some | 


would seem, to the average reader, halting, 


unfluent and effective, an effort made, as | 


Mr. Myers hints of them all, to communi- 
cate the uncommunicable. And this was 
what Rossetti tried apparently to do. 
elusive hidden mystery of things as report- 
ed by all beautiful objects inspired him to 
grasp after its secret. 
delight in beauty constituted his chief vis- 
ion by day and his dreams by night. 

He embraced, as Mr. Myers points out, 
the thought of Plato, who said that Beauty 
“is of all the divine ideas at once most 
manifest and most lovable to men. When 
Justice and Wisdom are dumb, Beauty has 
still some passage and entrance from mortal 
‘yes to eyes.” 

Nevertheless, he found the highest em- 
bodiment of this essence or spirit in the 
beauty of women; and his brush and pen 
were perpetually in hand to portray it. 
With the painter’s instinct, and perhaps for- 


getting the dreadful definiteness of words | 
—their lack of any blank, dreamy color, or | 


even their lack of such transfiguration as 
the sculptor can give — he so charged his 
intenser sonnets with heart-beats and un- 
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The wonder over and | 
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drapery as to give serious offense in some 
In fact, read out of their connec- 
tion, and without a dominant sympathy 
with the note of the whole sonnet sequence, 
they are in part not amenable to recognized 


In one instance, in his ballad of “ Jenny,” 
he does not forget the purely human trag- 
edy of life, the greatest tragedy indeed of 
all; and yet the beauty that was best, too, is 
ever uppermost. A friend of mine, himself 
a poet and author, considers the simile of 
the imprisoned toad in the stone, of which 
he makes a striking use in this poem, hardly 
to be surpassed as a picture of what it is 
made to stand for. 

In one of Rossetti’s pieces, that experi- 
ence common to all of us—some one find- 
ing in a new scene some reminiscence, as if 
it were prenatal, since it could have no 
other origin, is sharply depicted. I am sure 
no reader of the poem here given will fail to 
feel its significance. It is titled “Sudden 
Light.” 

“* T have been here before, 

But when or how I cannot tell ; 
I know the grasp beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 
You have been mine before, 
How long ago I may not know; 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 


Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall, I knew it all of yore. 


Has this been thus before ? 

You shall not thus Time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore, 

In Death’s despite, and day and night 


Yield one delight once more !”” 


I have already alluded to the introspec- 
tive character of Rossetti’s verse—which is 
so marked that it is, except in some parts 
of the ballads, possibly, almost never absent. 
Never can he get away from haunting, in- 
ward mysteries. His mind is a cloister, out 
of which most of his images and pictures 
come. 

In his treatment of Nature even he does 
not seem to depart from his habit of look- 
ing into himself chiefly for the substance of 
what is to be uttered. The process of men- 
tal action, as in some of Shelley’s poetry, 
seems to be reversed —the outside world 
and its regular order being the essential, but 
Ros- 
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setti’s ballads are better as thoughts, and 
worse as narratives, from this very feature, 
as I remember them, though I do not speak 
in this instance from a recent perusal. 

Of his sonnets, Mr. Sharpe has given per- 
haps a true delineation in a brief compass. 
He says they have “a luminous vision, an 
urgency of revelation that now and again 
become overwhelming, though they seldom 
reach to the heights of intellectual passion ; 
seldom spring from aspiration, spiritual hope 
or wide human sympathy. In addition to 
this, they are in general characterized by 
sonorous metrical and rhythmical effects un- 
paralleled in our language; so much so that 
it may be doubted if any literature, even that 
of Spain, could produce a poem or sonnet 


sequence equal in depth or richness of sound | 


to his poem on Life.” 

Mr. Sharpe describes Rossetti in mental 
outline as follows: “Those who had never 
met or seen him, or who had never heard 
of his personality, would discern a man with 
an acute, even painfully acute, sensibil- 
ity, with a passionate love of the beauti- 


ful, with a habit of morbid introspection, | 


and a tendency to succumb to morbid im- 


pulses; with an occasional passion and ve- | 


hemence startling in its suddenness, and 
while of an essentially spiritual nature, 
forced by bent of genius into a poetic ex- 
pression, wherein sensuous images and sym- 
bolism are pre-eminent.” 

His “introspective” habit took him in a 
sense out of the real world, and as has been 
already suggested, made nature and outside 
objects merely his convenient furniture. 

To use things so far away from their lit- 
eral meaning as counters for the expression 
of recondite thought, was to construct puz- 
zles; and so, much of his verse is obscure, 
while his occasional weakness in technical 
art makes him in some of his pieces substi- 
tute sound and jingle for sense, without ap- 
parent loss to himself of complete personal 
satisfaction. 

A good critic has said that “a mystic he 
primarily was, a man who cared less for the 
object or the thought than for its vague 
and often arbitrary suggestions ; who used 
things and ideas not for their current value, 


but as coin stamped with his own image | 


and superscription, tendering them for the 





| ciseness and definiteness in poetry. 
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original and self-derived worth he gave to 
them. If he wished to bring before the 
mind the Temptation of the Flesh, he paint- 
ed a luxurious woman, or he sang of ‘ Eden 
Bower ;’ but in either case Lilith is more 


| than she seems—she stands for something 


else. If in his work one sees or hears men- 
tion of a dove or an apple, one must ask not 
what it is, but what it means, for he is al- 
most certainly using a sign language.” 

It may be said of him that his study in 
pursuit of Beauty was for Beauty, as he saw 
it, in medizval tints and tones. Mr. Sharpe 
describes his passion in a passage of such 
accuracy that it is better to let him tell the 
story than to repeat the same thought in 
different words: “It is true that the beauti- 
ful was the ideal of the Greek artistic mind, 
and also the beautiful was the aim of Ros- 
setti in his dual vocation. But how differ- 
ent the conceptions of beauty! The former 
looked to light, clearness, form in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, to intellectual con- 
The 
latter looked mainly to diffused color graded 
to almost indefinite shades in his art, find- 
ing the harmonies thereof more akin than 
severity of outline and clearness of form; 
while in his poetry the Gothic love of the 
supernatural, the Gothic delight in sensuous 
images, the Gothic instinct of indefiniteness 
and elaboration, carried to an extreme, pre- 
vailed. 

“The element ethereal which he chased 
differs also, as has been pointed out, in the 
fact that it is not of the exultant and un- 
troubled sort which delighted the Greeks, 
but is that which typifies the mysterious 
yearning of life, brooding in hope and de- 
spair and resignation, of a certain type of 
womanhood. In this Rossetti ‘type’ there 
broods the regret and passionate longing of 
all women who look into the past and sce 
that it is full of light, and that its day can 
never dawn again.” 

There is as yet no authorized biography 
of Rossetti, although Mr. Sharpe’s book, 
from which I have quoted, seems to be a 
most faithful sketch. 

Mr. T. Hall Caine has also published his 
recollections, and Mr. Stephens (is it?) and 
Mr. Theodore Watts are yet to offer vol- 
umes-upon-this:painter-poet.. It was to Mr. 





Watts, I believe, an older and more inti- 
mate friend, that Rossetti intrusted the 
task of his biography, which will have many 
things to show, perhaps, that none of these 


various sidelights— interesting enough as | 


they stand—could expect to attain. When 


you add to all these what Mr. Swinburne, | 


among English critics, and Mr. Stedman 


among our own, have offered, the evidence | 


is strongly fortified, that in Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti there must have been far more 
than common or merely talent-making en- 
dowment. 
working years, when the cunning of his 
hand and muse had just been formed. 

His temperament had a feminine fineness, 


and when you saw what it was, it seemed | 
suitable that upon Love and Womanly | 


Beauty his fullest and most impressive 
work should depend. He saw in these the 
summit of the universe. 
prefigured to him the ineffable. You may 
not extort the secret, but to the devotee 
at Beauty’s shrine all things proceed from 
mysteries he would fain unlock. They rest 
on, and they are the utmost core of all ex- 
istence. In fact, for Love and Beauty only, 
not in the hedonistic but in the broadest 
sense, were all things made, he would say. 
To this chord our own sober and far differ- 
ent poet, Emerson, sings, 
“ The sense of the world is short, 

Long and various the report, 

To love and be beloved.” 
So his women’s faces are not simply, whe- 
ther in picture or poem, the particular face 
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He died, too, in the prime of | 


Somehow they | 
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—some union of strange and puissant love- 
liness with depth and remoteness of gaze.” 
This Fate, which is linked for us with 
Beauty, is, once more let it be said, from all 
eternity. It is not casual nor transient. 
And so he says. 
** Even so, when first I saw you, seemed it, love, 
That among souls allied to mine was yet 
One nearer kindred than life hinted of, 
O, born with me somewhere that men forget, 
And though in years of sizht and sound unmet, 
Known for my soul’s birth-partner well enough.” 
The rapture of personality and personal 
relation was connected deeply with all his 
thoughts. With no end of words that incite 


| and fascinate, and that are surcharged with 


halos of color, does he speak. 
I copy here the conclusion of one son- 
net: 
** Mark me, how still Iam ! but should there dart 
One moment through thy soul the soft surprise 
Of that winged Peace which lul]s the breath of sighs, 
Then should you see me smile and turn apart, 
Thine visage to mine ambush at thy heert, 

Sleepless with cold communicative eyes.” 

Rossetti was not less felicitous in criticism 
and translation than in the two fields of 
which we have spoken. One of his French 
songs is nearly as ringing English as any- 
thing he ever wrote, and his translations 
from Italian could not well be surpassed. 
He had his way of looking at the universe, 


| and one must know it, and feel it from his 
| summit to be able to estimate his work. 


“ But never yet,” says Mr. Myers, “has the 
universe been proved smaller than the con- 
ceptions of man, whose farthest, deepest 


| speculation has only found wzthién him yet 
the casual reader may chance carelessly to | 
see; they all “have something in common | 


profounder abysses—w7thout a more unfath- 
omable Heaven.” JOEL BENTON. 


IN VAIN THE TINSELS. 


Go, cull the stars from out the skies 

To feign the radiance of her eyes ; 

Braid films of gold with sunbeams rare, 

To counterfeit her wealth of hair, 

Take for her cheeks the softened blush 
Of roseate sunset on the snow , 

And, for her lips, suppose you crush 
The richest rubies earth can show ;— 


Nay, semblance poor ! 


No alchemy 


Could e’er her perfect self attain ; 
The tinsels of the earth and sky 


Were all in vain ' 
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A VOYAGE 


HE island so appropriately called Long, 

ought to be dear to New Yorkers, for 
without it the city of New York would never 
have existed. The breakwater which makes 
the harbor of New York a safe port at all 
times is none other than Long Island. Its 
backbone of hills is not too high to prevent 
the southern breeze blowing direct from 
the ocean to temper the summer heat in 
the populous city. From Long Island comes 
no small proportion of the vegetables to be 
found in the markets of New York. More- 


over, this delightful island, through its whole | 
extent of ninety miles or more, 1s full of | 


varied beauty, ofsspots which make enchant- 
ing residences. 

Yet, although Long Island lies at the door 
of New York, there are portions of it at the 
eastern end which are an unknown land. 
Indeed, although a railway has been in op- 
eration nearly the whole extent of the isl- 
and for some forty years, it is only within 
a recent period that the citizens of New 
York discovered the charm of that eastern 
end. The establishment of a large hotel at 
Shelter Island, which lies between the two 
peninsulas into which the eastern end of 
Long Island is divided, has done something 
to make the outside world better acquaint- 
ed with that part of the country. But there 
are still places there, not a few, where life 
is wonderfully primitive, and has features 
allitsown. One August day, a year ago, we 
—there were two of us— resolved, starting 
from Shelter Island as a base, to make a 
voyage of exploration through some part 
of this zerra zncognita, though with a por- 
tion of the locality to be explored the wri- 
ter had a slight previous acquaintance. Our 
craft was an odd one, sharp at both bow 
and stern, with no cabin, and no name; yet, 
withal, a staunch and safe boat for self-con- 
stituted navigators. Before the day passed, 
however, she was christened “ The Plunger,” 
a name suggested by her extraordinary be- 
havior whenever there was the least sea. 

Whether we did not trim sail properly, or 
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did not steer well, it is certain that from 
some cause it took the greater part of the 
morning to cover a distance that ought to 
have been sailed in half the time. Noon 
was nearing, and for a long while, deeming 
we neared the spot, an anxious scanning of 
the shore had been kept up. 

“ That to windward must be Three Mile 
Harbor, in there,” said a youth, who, pre- 
tending some knowledge of the locality, had 
been persuaded to make the trip with us. 

“ Let her luff, then,” was the reply. 

Steering toward shore, we espied the 
inlet-—a narrow and crooked channel, 
through which we passed with no other in- 


| stance of unseamanship than jibing-sail, at 


which, I confess, we were a little startled, 
for the wind blew a stiff breeze. Not a 
word was spoken, however, till some time 
afterward, when the quiet youth remarked 
“ You'd better not try that again unless you 
want to capsize us.” But the smoother 
water of the whole harbor was now before 
us, stretching its reputed length up into the 
land, and opening so inviting a prospect 
that our perturbation quickly passed. 

Quiet and Arcadian seclusion reign about 
this harbor. On the west side, high blufis 
slope abruptly down, covered, for the most 
part, with tall woods, while on the east side 
the slope is less steep. Half a dozen houses 
are scattered around the banks, and as many 
small craft make up the whole fleet of sail. 
Seldom a stranger prow cuts these waters, 
and on this day not another sail was spread 
Round and round the harbor we coursed, 
our spirits the while steeping themselves in 
the delicious quiet and repose. 

At length we anchored under the eastern 
shore, took in sail, and did justice to the 
contents of our larder. Immediately there- 
after, the impulse seized us to go ashore, 
search out some of the inhabitants of this 
secluded region, and explore the country 
about. Making our way up through a neg- 
lected field, we came to a low weather- 
beaten house with open doors and open 
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windows, but not a person in sight. Con- 
siderable disturbance was made in endeav- 
oring to find some one, and we were about 
to depart when an old man made his ap- 
pearance. He was not talkative; he had 
lived here seventy-three years, and the 
juietness of the place had grown upon him 
—_in truth, he was steeped in it. He left us, 
we understood, to call his son, but in his 
son’s stead came a barefooted youth who 
had probably turned his twentieth year, and 
who was, to our surprise, abundantly loqua- 
cious. 

“Is there any locality hereabouts more 
thickly settled ?” we asked. 

“ Well,” was his reply, “ there’s the Springs 
over back here three mile, an’ then there’s 





| fluffy leaves, and singing in the breeze and 


sunshine. 

“Why does no one live in this house?” 
we asked of the self-appointed guide. 

“’Cause people say it’s haunted,” he an- 
swered. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, haunted, you know—haunted !” 

“ But haunted in what way? Haunted by 
whom ?” we asked. 

“Why, haunted by the devil, I s’pose.” 

Pressing him harder, we quietly asked 
again: 

“How do people know that the devil goes 
there? Has anybody ever seen him ?” 

He felt the crushing we were giving his 
words and faith, and gathering up, he made 
the following re- 





the Hook three 
mile below.” 

“Can you di- 
rect us to the 
Hook ?” 

“Well, it’s a 
crooked road— 
don’t think you 
could find it. I 
can jus’ as well 
show you part 
the way. Got 
plenty time jus’ 
now.” 

Following him a long stretch down the 
road which leads along the east side of the 
harbor, passing one or two houses, with sea- 
weed hen-coops, sea-weed cellars and sea- 
weed cow-sheds, we came upon a house 
more pretentious in size than any of the 
others. In fact, it had two full stories and 
a high roof above them. Its gray clap- 
boards, seamed by sun and storm, were 
loosening about their nailings; its windows 
were boarded up with odd strips likewise 
as weather-worn. One could feel the musty 
dampness and darkness within. Yet there 
was an assertive dignity and a grim smile 
about the whole exterior proclaiming its 
own satisfaction at this entire desertion. 
And as if reveling in all this, a trio of tall 
Balm-of-Gilead trees, planted a respectable 
distance from the kitchen door, had sent 
up their shoots year after year to the very 
door-step, till now they were quite a family 
swaying their branches, turning up their 
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ply: 

“No, but, by 
thunder, people 
have heard music 
there, an’ moan- 
in’ an’ noise, as ef 
there was dancin’ 
goin’ on, an’ oth- 
er queer kin’s 0’ 
noises; an’ sure 
wouldn’tcommon 
sense tell a feller 
that the devil 
must be at the head of sich doin’s? I've 
seen an’ heard things there myself nights, 
when I’ve been on the way home, that 
would scare you fellers. Good many years 
ago the family that lived there heard noises 
nights, but they got along with it till they 
foun’ the hearth settlin’, an’ took it up to 
fill in, an’ foun’ a hole dug in back, an’ a 
skeleton in it. So they moved out right 
away an’ boarded it up, an’ that’s the way 
you see it now.” 

“How many years ago was that?” was 
our last question. His reply was as warm 
as his previous one. “ Devil take me ef I 
know—a good way back, long ‘fore my 
day.” We do not know how much cre- 
dence was generally given to the tradition, 
nor, indeed, could we see how such a trag- 


| edy as his story suggested could occur in 


these quiet parts. Be that as it may, there 
had evidently been some cause of desertion, 
for the house was situated well back from 
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the harbor and commanded from the lofty | 


sight a view of the whole expanse of water 
and the distant sail of Gardiner’s Bay be- 
yond. 

The barefooted youth, feeling, it may be 
presumed, that his efforts to guide us were 
not duly appreciated, now left, having clum- 
sily directed us about minding the turns in 
the road to the Hook, adding, moreover, 
with some other small-talk, that he wanted 
to get out of this region and so did his fa- 
ther; and that they would sell their farm 
of sixty acres for $250. We had half a 
mind to go back and negotiate for it, as a 
spot anywhere about the shore of this se- 
questered bay is delightful. But remem- 
bering that the nearest railroad station was 
twelve or fifteen miles distant, we conclud- 
ed to wait till the country hereabouts should 
be opened up. 

A quarter of a mile farther on we came 
upon a home as unexpected in its appearance 
as it was unlike the four or five houses al- 
ready passed. It was a plain story-and-a-half 
dwelling, painted in some old-time color. 
Neatness was apparent all about. We drew 
A yard, sacredly 


nearer and were quiet. 
fenced in and not over a score of feet wide, 
lay between the bushy roadside and the 


house. On one side of the little grassy plot 
was a small bed of old-fashioned flowers, 
and on the other a smooth green mound 
—a child’s grave. The plain headstone 
told the death of a daughter, aged thirteen. 
The mother sat sewing beside the window, 
and the child was sleeping beneath the spot 
where she had often played—even beneath 
the window of her own little bedroom. 

We walked to the Hook and returned; 
were on board “The Plunger” and under 
way at five o’clock, Only a remnant of the 
morning breeze remained, and our way was 
made leisurely. But, on the whole, this 
slow sailing afforded an acceptable compen- 
sation for the hurry and push of the day, 
bringing to us rest and the solace of pro- 
longed and lazy musings. At sundown we 
were off Ram Head. For six weeks a drought 
had prevailed, and the sun sank in a burning 
orange haze, foreboding yet drier days. Be- 
fore us the waves reflected a pale green light, 
composed from the blue above and the or- 
ange of the west. 





The last glow of color | 
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burned lingeringly out, leaving the haze a 
murky band across the falling twilight. Five 
lighthouses now lent their glow to the hori- 
zon astern, and that dismal, weird hour came 
on, when wave shadows grow broad and dark, 
and their phantom forms, assuming a thou- 
sand grotesque shapes, are ever advancing 
and ever slipping away into the circle of 
darkness around. Leaping up astern, the 
waves of the incoming tide would lift “ The 
Plunger” on their liquid shoulders, bear 
her forward by long reaches, and drop her 
easily as they passed, leaving her for a time 
to the kindly offices of the slow evening 
breeze. The unseen ripples, lapsing and 
purling all about, seemed the vespers of 
the sea. Darkness had settled some time 
and the stars were fully aglow, when sud- 
denly a flash shot up the northeast sky, 
growing higher and broader as it paled 
and brightened. Rapid pulsations flamed 
up and up and vanished, while new waves 
quivered up from below. 

“See that man pushing off his boat away 
on our leeward shore,” said the taciturn fel- 
low, who had steered all the way. One can 
now realize a little of the mighty impor- 
tance that the aurora is in the Arctic regions 
in winter. 

In another moment, one {mmense spur 
shot up the northwest, over the zenith and 
half way down to the opposite horizon, ta- 
pering all the way and dropping pendants 
from one side, forming a giant feather of 
light. It hung in the sky while we rounded 
the shoal, entered the cove, and made “ The 
Plunger ”’ fast. 

A day of rest followed ; and the morning 
after, renewed in body, we crossed the bay 
and traveled a dull road an hour or more. 
“ Let me drop these bars,” I said, “and then 
we'll turn up this lane; I wish you to call 
at that old house yonder and see the bache- 
lor brothers.” 

“Come in,” said a light voice from with- 
in, as I knocked at the open door. Al- 
though I had called but once before and 
a long time at that, I knew the voice. 
In fact, what had there been to produce 
change ? — Not, indeed, the same unvaried 
life year after year, passed in that dark 
dingy room. 

“Do you remember me?” I asked. 
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« Y-e-s,” the thin voice replied, with the 
old hesitancy. ‘“B-ru’r John ‘ll in, in a 
minute. S-it down.” 

We waited for the brother, however. He 
came, but he did not know me. His had | 
also been a quiet life, but he had worked in 
the fields, and had gone to a distant village 
to church, whenever he could leave the 
crippled brother. 

“Take a seat,” said he, handing out a | 
rather respectable chair. But the artist, 
with a taste for the antique, passed it by to 
sitin an old specimen of the last century, | 
bottomed with a bag or two and an old 


coat. 

Explaining our call, we asked whether he | 
objected to our making a sketch of the | 
house and a few objects about. 

“No, if you want to, though we 
don’t go in much for style, you see. 
There are finer lookin’ housen. Pret- 
ty good-lookin’ when ‘twas new, but 
it’s kindy old now and don’t look so 
well,” was his reply. 

He watched while the artist work- 
ed a sketch in charcoal and another 
in pencil, but did not understand 
how the house could be of interest 
to us. 

After several sketches 
were made we went inside 
again, sat down and talked 
a long time. 

Some cheer had 

come into their 

lives, and what 

is more than all, 
contentment, 

How simple, how 
beautiful, yet 

how really sad 

their lives were { 

Here, alone, 

these brothers 

lived with few 

comforts and the 

rudest house- 

hold appoint- 

ments, there 

was no carpet on the floor, and the walls 
were black with smoke-grime ; not a letter 
or paper ever came through the post-office 
to them, and a traveling grocery wagon took || 


WELL NEAR THE 


| Bri-dish ships off abreas’ on us.’ 
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| their eggs and the little produce they could 


spare, and left them simple staples instead. 
“Tam six-ty-th-ree,” said the thin voice, 
“an’ br-ur John is six-ty-two.” 
The love of two sisters could not be more 
tender than was their love for each other. 
The present time had little interest to them, 


| so we led them back into the past—that was 


the world in which they delighted. The 
crippled brother’s heart glowed as he said, 
“My gran’-father sa-rved in th-e ol’ war 
un’er Gineral Washington—Gineral Wash- 
ington—y-e-s, he did. He e-nlisted a-t the 
beginnin’ and sa-rved, sa-rved seven ye-ars. 


| An’ my father, Ze sa-rved a-ll through the 


war 1812. Whz-y, th-e ol’ barn here w-a-s 
riddled with shot in that war from th-e 
* Their fa- 
ther and grandfather were heroes to 
them, and these brothers were wrap- 
ped up in their lives; and for their 
mother and grandmother, a _ boy’s 
affection, with all its sweetness and 
freshness, still lingered. 

“Mother was a great nur-se, sh-e 
was,” spoke the lame brother again. 

“Yes,” said the other, “always 
ready to go— middle the night or 
day, made no difference. She had 
a good deal o’ skill, all the old folks 
said. ‘Peared as ef she sarved the 
Master in that way. She was so pa- 
tient with it all, and never got any 
pay, ‘cause, you know, they were all 
poor people in 
them days. Yes, 
she went till the 
last, always wil- 
lin’.” 

Then the con- 
versation turned 
upon religion, 
and the well- 
thumbed Bibles 
upon the table 
told of the hopes 
cherished. We 
had touched a 
chord in the boy- 
ish hearts of these old men, and an urgent 
request to come again was ours, as we bade 
them good day. 

For several days after this visit we awaited 
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the whole boat that puzzled us—but this did 
much perplex us. It was nota dressing-gown, 
we reasoned, not because it was variegated, 

' but because only the most robust man would 
venture out on so breezy a morning in such 
attire, and these fellows were thin, we were 
sure. “The Plunger” was urged to thc 
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a favorable wind. At length it came, and 


betimes “The Plunger,” with sail snugly 
reefed, made out of Deering’s Harbor into 


the ferry, and headed westward. In this 
tortuous strait of a mile and a half the tide 
runs swiftly, while eddies under either shore 
make all sorts of cross purposes with the 
volume of water sweeping through, baffling 
and perplexing the inexperienced boatman. 
Notwithstanding time sufficient to sail a 
league in other waters had passed, the more 
difficult half of the distance through was 
yet ahead. Patience, moreover, had aban- 
doned the crew of “The Plunger,” and 
high moral mutiny had arisen on board. 
What would have been the result of this is 
uncertain had it not been allayed and the 
minds of the crew diverted by espying well 
astern a cat-boat under full sail, and evi- 
dently in pursuit. 

“Pirates, perhaps,” said the artist. “At 
any rate, only two of them—just an even 
match for us.” 

Tacking when we tacked, their purpose to 
overhaul us could not be mistaken. The 


one who sat on the windward side as ballast, | 


wore, as it seemed to us, a coat of many 


utmost, but she complacently refused to 
quicken her life-long rate of speed. They 
were gaining on us at every tack, spreading 
twice as much canvas, knowing, evidently, 
every trick of the tide; and having sailed 
over the ground a hundred times, what pre- 
vented them? As they neared, we saw that 
they were clerical gentlemen, and Joseph's 
coat of many colors proved to be a home- 
made bed-quilt muffled about the ballast 
man. They were holding no conversation, 
for the anxiety to pass us had driven it 
away. The gentleman at the tiller watched 
nervously his fly at mast-head and the full- 
ness of his sail, occasionally casting a furtive 
glance at us. He was very proud of what 
he was accomplishing. As they crept to 
windward, taking the breeze out of our sail, 
the artist, who, by the way, is often pro- 
vokingly voluble, shouted : “ Well, you rather 
beat our old tub, don’t you?” 

Unwilling to concede the game not worth 





| the candle, the clerical gentleman merely 


replied, “Pretty smart boat you have 
there!” 
They sped on their way, and “The Plun- 


ger” followed in her own deliberate time. 


colors—the only matter in the make-up of } Rounding Purple Jennings we lost sight of 
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them, ‘their course keeping the trend of the 
shore and ours lying out across those twin 
bays, Little and Great Peconic. These bays 
were an unknown seatous. They were not 
trackless, but they might as well have been ; 
and as we compared our condition with that 
of Columbus, I must say we found many 
points in favor of the great navigator. 

He had a compass but we had not, and 
we feel certain he had abundance of sea- 
room and was not bewildered by crooked 
shore-lines, flats, and long arms of land jut- 
ting out in his way. Two of these long 
necks of land stretched themselves toward 
us on either side, each known as Great 
Hog Neck, while west of the northern 
one, a slimmer neck jutted out, analogically 
known, of course, as Little Hog Neck. 

The reader will recall “ The Plunger ” set- 
ting out with sail snugly reefed. Through- 
out the morning the wind gradually strength- 
ened, becoming so robust a breeze that we 
were obliged to anchor and tie in another 
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writer bailed vigorously—* The Plunger” 
leaked so copiously above her deck. 

“ Better let her come up into the wind, 
throw anchor and wait till sundown, when 
the wind will lull.” 

“Can't be any worse than this,” replied 
the artist ; “I’m for putting her through.” 

And we did put her through; but, not- 
withstanding the courage displayed, it is 
laughable now to recall how frequently in 
our conversation one Davy Jones and his 
locker were alluded to. By keeping her 
close in the wind and letting the sail run off 
when her lee scuppers were borne too far 
down, we worried our course up to the head 
of the bay and made fast beside the dilapi- 
dated wharf of a little old whaling port. 
Leaving “ The Plunger” in charge of an old 
boatman, with directions to sail her back 
to her owner, we strolled about the shore 
of this picturesque hamlet—Jamesport. In 
its early days one or two whaling ships had 
been fitted out, and it was once the delusion 





reef —yet, when we made Robbin’s Island | of some enterprising man that a great town 


| 
| 
| 


and headed up across the more extensive 
waters of the Great Peconic, we had all we 
could carry. The artist held sheet in one 
hand and steered with the other, while the 


=z 


fh. 


could be built up on this spot. The ocean, 
however, was fifty miles away, and many a 
larger port nearer the sea usurped its claims 
upon whalemen. In 1840 the last ship sail- 
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ed, and the port remains a lingering sugges- 
tion of those days. Our purpose being to 
take the afternoon train, not much time was 
afforded us hereabouts. What we saw was 
during our stroll about the shore and the 
half-mile walk to the station; but we de- 
clared that, for quiet charm and artist’s 
memorandums, it surpassed, in a way, any- 
thing we had thus far seen. 

“ Two tickets to Forge, please,” and Forge 
we reached late in the 
afternoon, after chang- 
ing cars twice. Search- 
ing about, we engaged 
an old man to drive 
us over to a place we 
shall here term Drink- 
er’s, a distance of nine 
or ten miles. Drink- 
er’s was our final des- 
tination when we left 
Shelter Island, but we 
had scarcely dared to 
hope reaching it the same day, though we 
had set out with this end in view. 

Drinker’s was situated quite by itself, a 
mile or more from a small and scattered 
village. Nevertheless, Drinker’s was a place 
of resort, and considering the business he 
followed and the present intolerant state 
of society, the situation was all that could 
be desired. I say intolerant state of so- 
ciety, because excise commissioners had 
been elected who were pledged by nomina- 
tion to grant no licenses. The township, 
therefore, was committed to no license, 
while those who had forced the matter 
through at high pressure, boasted of their 
intentions to prosecute all who should vio- 
late the law. It made, however, only a 
slight difference to Drinker. Knowing that 
a relapse into conservative indifference 
would soon set in, he still entertained 
guests for the night who were obliged to 
accept his lodgings; still swept and sanded 
his bar-room floor every morning. In the 
course of the day a dozen or twenty wagons 
usually drove up, the occupants went with- 
in, came out with freshly-lighted cigars, and 
drove away, no one being the wiser for it. 
Every night the fraternity met there and 
on stormy days an extra session was held. 
Were one a member of that coterie or in 
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sympathy with it; Drinker’s was the same 
place it had always been; but if not, Drink. 
er’s could furnish one with nothing more 
than a cigar. Like all good caterers, he 
served those who looked to him and re- 
ceived in return their confidence. He said 
nothing, argued nothing about the election 
at town-meeting, and was, apparently, un- 
concerned by it all, except that he took 
good care to have no other than fully reli- 
able customers. It is 
not surprising, there- 
fore, that prohibition 
men were exasperated, 
and had begun prose- 
cution, Of course, no 
direct evidence of vio- 
- lation of the law could 
be obtained. 

As we have said, all 
Drinker’s customers 
were reliable; and to 
see them gathered but 

one evening, and witness what spirit held 
them together, was the object of this our 
last quest. The perplexing question was, 
how were we to witness this without check- 
ing it or exciting suspicion. Our pencils 
did the work—they were our passports; 
the writer having drawn a little was osten- 
sibly a pupil under instruction. After a few 
minutes of introductory conversation, a few 
sketches were made of objects about, in 
which Drinker became interested ; other 
sketches were worked up inside, in which 
he showed more interest ; one was put up 
behind the bar, and the ice, it became evi- 
dent, was broken. The place upon our ar- 
rival was quiet and dull, but in the evening 
a group had gathered and considerable live- 
liness manifested itself. Two of the com- 
pany, to use their own language, “ traded 
horses.” Anecdotes came from all sides. 
In all this I noticed allusions now and then 
made to one “Poor Jad,” and many a tender 
tribute was paid to his memory. Gathering 
up what I could, I concluded from the en- 
coniums expressed that Jad must have ex- 
celled in jockeying horses. 

As several were looking over the artist's 
shoulder at a sketch he was making, a g00d- 
natured fellow standing at the bar arrested 
the attention of the whole company by 
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THE WANDERING MINSTREL, 


asking what it was he was drinking of one 
who stood across the room. 

“Tt looks to me,” was the reply, “like 
cold tea,” 

“Exactly, Jim; you’ve hit it this time. 
Ah! cold tea,” continued the fellow, as he 
tipped off the glass, “All step up and have 
some cold tea. Artist, have some cold tea? 
We'll put some sugar in for you.” 

“Can’t just yet. Excuse me till I get this 
sketch finished,” was the way the invitation 
was evaded. 


Then a “wandering minstrel” came in | 


with his banjo, and the whole room was 
silent a long time as he played—broken at 
length by some one calling out: “ All hands 
around.” The music ended, and at the 





| counter the call was willingly obeyed by 


half or more of the company. And thus the 


evening went on, offering something fresh 


of interest all the while, and when Drinker 
said, “Come, boys, it’s time to close up,” 
there was a reluctant dispersing of a few 
who had lingered too long. 

On our way back to Forge the next fore- 
noon, I inquired about Jad. “Ah!” said 
the fellow, who we knew was one of his 
cronies, “ Jad was a genius in tradin’ horses. 


| He scoured the islan’, an’ knew ev'ry horse 


from Brooklyn to Montauk. When he got 
a horse, he knew who wanted jes’ sech an 
animal, whose horse it would match, or 
where there was a mate to it, an’ who 


[ wanted jes’ sech a team. He was a born 
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horse jockey. He knew a horse all over, 
and alwuz made on a barg’in. Sometimes 
he would be in to see us ev'ry night, an’ 
then ag’in he would be off two weeks, p’r’aps. 
But he alwuz come roun’,and never forgot 
us. He made plenty o’ money, you see, an’ 
spent it freely. One afternoon in spring, a 
sort o’ drizzly day, he druv up with two 
horses in tow. Drinker, he saw him 
comin’, an’ remarked that Jad was off his 
balance, so much off that he could hardly 
keep on his seat. He druv up to the 
door, an’ as we went out we saw somethin’ 
more ‘an common was the matter. We 
helped him out, and he said: ‘Boys, put 
me to bed. I’ve driven forty miles to-day. 
Can’t go no farther. My throat’s "bout 
filled up.’ We put him into Drinker an’ 
his wife’s bedroom, an’ gethered roun’. We 
knew he was struck with somethin’ se- 
vere. Late in the evenin’ we got a doctor, 
an’ he pernounced it malig’ant deptheria. 
We couldn’t do much, but we staid by, all on 


| us, an’ did what we could. He kep’ sinkin’, 
you see, an’ long toward mornin’ he looked 
up at us, an’ said, almos’ choked, ‘ Boys, 
‘taint no use. You've done all you could; 
been kind as could be to me, but ’taint no 
use. I’ve got to go. I wished I had lived 
a different life, but it’s too late now.’ A few 
minutes after, he was gone. Pretty hard for 
the poor fellow, pretty hard.” 

As our driver spoke these last words his 
heart mellowed, he turned his face from us 
and was silent some time. 

Often I recall the fellows assembled that 
August night. They were not devilish, not 
brawling, but the habit was fastened upon 
them, and in its gratification they formed a 
brotherhood, though no code had been writ- 
ten, no ritual said, no regalia worn. The 
bond was there, and prosecution, causing 
each to feel a personal invasion of his rights, 
will but cement the bond the closer and 
augment the number of that boon frater- 
nity. E. R. SHaw. 
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SUITORS GONE ASTRAY. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE, 


HE English Court of Chancery would 
seem incomplete without little Miss 

Flite and the Man from Shropshire. So would 
the New York Supreme Court without the 
person and papers of Mr. Adolphus Heintzle- 
mann, Chief of the Bar and Advocate-Gen- 
eral of the Human Race. The casual visi- 
tor loitering through the corridors of the 
County Court House in City Hall Park is 
likely to see an undersized old man, with a 
strongly marked Teutonic face, surrounded 
by a tumbled mass of grizzly hair and beard, 
dressed in a suit of rysty black, and with a 
large bundle of papers under his arm, hur- 
rying with swift, nervous tread in the direc- 
tion of one or the other court-room. The 
little man’s face is set like a flint, and his 
dark eyes gleam from under shaggy brows 


with a strained intentness that is almost: 


painful. He is in dead earnest. He evi- 
dently has on hand business, important busi- 
ness, which brooks no delay. 

The visitor’s mental comment probably is 
that the man is a lawyer of the stripe of 


Sampson Brass, or Mr. Pell, “dear friend 
of the late Lord Chancellor,” hastening to 
answer “ Ready ” to the call of the calendar; 
and he pities the clients who have commit- 
ted their causes to such hands, if outward 
appearances form any criterion by which to 
judge of the measure of success attendant 
upon his advocacy. But comment and sym- 
pathy are alike misplaced. 

Mr. Heintzlemann is not so fortunate as 
to bear vicariously the burden of litigation, 
with the ultimate certainty of fees to light- 
en the load. He is, or rather was, a suitor 
himself, and his errand now is to forward 
the interests of his suit in his own proper 
person. For he cannot grasp the fact that 
his case is no longer before the courts, but 
has been res adjudicata these many years. 

His case is a sufficiently sad one. Years 
ago he was a clever and successful inventor; 
and to-day, in all likelihood, the fruits of his 
genius are in active use by hundreds who do 
not know, nor would be interested in know- 
ing, that the inventive faculty which is the 
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means of serving their convenience or aug- | 


menting their wealth has lost its power ; 


and that the facile brain to which they are | 
so much indebted is eclipsed forever under | 
the dark shadow of insanity. With the pro- | 
verbial bad fortune of his kind, he sowed | 
and others reaped ; he labored and they en- | 
On one ill-fated day | 
he brought an action to recover possession | 
of a valuable patent, for which he claimed | 


tered into his labors. 


not to have received the stipulated compen- 
sation. 
favor. Who knows? 
against him. His case was tried and an 
adverse verdict rendered. He appealed, and 
the appeal was decided in his opponent's 
favor. 

Then came the end of things for him. 
He went mad. Nor was it wonderful that 
he should do so. As the genial Autocrat 
says, somewhere in those inimitable essays 
of his: “Insanity is often the logic of an 
accurate mind overtasked. Good mental 
machinery ought to break its own wheels 
and levers if anything is thrust among them 
suddenly which tends to stop them or re- 
verse their motion. A weak mind does not 
accumulate force enough to hurt itself; 


stupidity often saves a man from going | 


mad.” 

At all events, stupidity did not save Mr. 
Heintzlemann. His wrongs, real or imag- 
ined, upset the delicate balance of his mind, 
and left in chaos what once was coherent 
and co-ordinate. The curious may find the 
details of his case reported in the published 
Law Reports of the State. 

His delusion assumes no violent or repul- 
sive form. It simply consists in the belief 


that his suit is still before the courts, and | 
in the conviction that eventually, can he | 
| come again. 


but obtain a hearing, the adverse decision 
will be reversed or modified, and he rein- 
stated in his lost possessions. And so, 
every day, summer and winter, in season 
and out of season, he marches up to the 


clerk’s desk, with his inseparable bundle of | 
papers, and courteously asks in highly Ger- | 


manized English : 


“Mr. Clerk, haf you put mine case on the | 


calendar to-day ?” 


“No, Mr. Heintzlemann,” the clerk invari- | 


ably replies, “it is not on to-day.” 


The equities may have been in his | 
But the law was | 
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“Why haf you not?” he asks, greatly 
surprised. 

“ We hadn’t room for it to-day.” 

“Can I see the chudge ?” 

“ No, he’s busy.” 

“Then,” he continues, “can I my motion 
make to-day ?” 

“ No, it is not motion day.” 

“That makes no different,” says Mr. 
Heintzlemann with a wave of the hand. 
“Until my case is decided, there is no 
court, no chudge, no anything.” 

This formula gone through, he turns to 
the officer in charge, gravely selects a pa- 
per from the bundle, hands it over with the 
strict injunction that it be carried immedi- 
ately to the judge, and, ceremoniously sa- 
luting all present, departs in the confident 
assurance that the morrow will find his case 
on the calendar, and the court in readiness 
to proceed with the argument of his long- 
delayed motion. 

The court officers deal very gently with 
Mr. Heintzlemann. He is a privileged char- 
acter. Accustomed as they are to making 
short work of the army of cranks who pe- 
riodically disturb the peace or obstruct the 
wheels of justice with their vagaries, they 
still have a tender spot in their hearts for 
him, and are never too busy to answer his 
inquiries respecting the momentous suit, or 
to comfort him with the assurance that 
some day his much-hoped-for “ modifica- 
tion ” will be granted. 

To Mr. Heintzlemann’s mind, all law, or- 
der, liberty and progress ceased when the 


| obnoxious judgment was pronounced, and, 


pending its reversal, all monarchs reign 
without title, all courts sit without author- 
ity, and all government is usurpation—in 
short, that it is Anarchy and Old Night 
He conceives himself to be 
the incarnation of outraged justice, and, 
therefore, the representative head and ad- 
vocate-general of the human race. He is 
firmly convinced that the future history of 
the world is closely bound up with the is- 
sues of his controversy. Every passing 
event has some occult bearing upon it, and 
every public calamity or crime is a neces- 
sary corollary to it. Accordingly, stray ref- 
erences to contemporaneous occurrences are 
to be found scattered through his volumi- 
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nous papers. Nothing comes amiss to him. 
The Electoral Commission, the Centennial 
Exposition, the assassinations of the late 
Czar of Russia and of President Garfield, 
the war between Peru and Chili, the Star 
Route trials, the building of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the erection of the Bartholdi 
statue are all in some way or other con- 
nected with his case, and all find mention 
in his documents. 

Nothing pleases him so much as to gain 
the ear of a judge to whom he may be un- 
known. If he be so fortunate as to elude 
the vigilance of the court officer, he im- 
mediately pours forth a torrent of unmean- 
ing broken English, freely interlarded with 
scraps of Latin and other foreign tongues, 
fully persuaded that at last he is making 
headway, and tardy restitution is about to 
be granted. When the officer quietly checks 
him, he makes no objection, but instantly 
leaves the court with his customary rapid 
stride, contented to postpone the presenta- 
tion of his case until a more favorable op- 
portunity shall occur. 

Has the reader any curiosity to see a 


specimen of Mr. Heintzlemann’s “ docu- 


ments?” Let him run his eye over the sub- 
joined extract and then pronounce upon its 
value as a legal pleading : 

TAKE NOoTICE.— Upon these proceed- 
ings, as the undersigned with the Referee’s 
report heretofore presented to the Courts 
and the Corporation Counsel and to the 
District Attorney’s so far as it goes and 
herein after referred to as public reply and 
this legal education disclosure. For the re- 
dress of this rob or public murder and this 
incurable public calamity and curse of this 
public offense, of the legal profession’s fail- 
ure and chaos stare decisis urbi et orbi vox 
populi justicia suum quique lex nervus 
rerum ab initio in finem tem veritas pre- 
vaelebit. 
—now legal settled—urbi et orbi, orbis ter- 
rarum sub hoc lex pro patria libertatis, in 
rem registered Citizen Title’s Subject to 
this modification, as set forth. 

Later on in the same lucid statement of 
grievances he modestly applies 

For an order of $25,000 and $1,500 for dis- 
bursements on account, and be held to deliver 
the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty and afore- 
said Fund and Trust, &c., &c., to the first 
— for operation, and this Declaration of 

ndependence tendency fro bono publico. 


He does not confine himself to the higher 








For our Standard of sound mind | 


| he. 


courts in his efforts to obtain redress. Dis- 
trict courts, police courts, or even an Assem- 
bly Investigating Committee are alike ac. 
ceptable. Here is an order presented by 
him to one of the lower courts, and proba- 
bly signed by the judge with a view of giy- 
ing him a transient taste of the pleasures of 
impending victory : 

It appearing to my satisfaction that Mr, 
Adolphus Heintzlemann is the Chief of the 
Bar, and is clothed with all rights, privilege, 
honor, and justice, 

Ordered, that the Justice of said Court, 
is in full sympathy with the said Heintzle- 
mann, and that he has sworn that his obli- 
gation is in all respects toward the said 
Heintzlemann to do everything to his aid 
and advantage for the modification of 61 
Barb. p. 573, even unto death, as our invio- 
lable rights and only legal settled citizen 
title, as registered z” rem. 

This last paper, however, bears the imprint 
of another hand than Mr. Heintzlemann’s. 
It is too coherent to be his production. It 
contains sentences. His papers never do. 

It is pathetic to note his reference to the 
book in which his case is reported. Like 
King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s Memo- 
rials, this allusion to 61 Barb., 573, is sure to 
crop up sooner or later in all his documents. 
His poor -befogged intellect has clung to 
this one fact, or penumbral shadow of a 
fact, when all else has gone by the board. 
He has, years ago, forgotten what his case 
was about. And yet he knows, and is care- 
ful to mention where the report of it is to be 
found. Vigorous as are the vituperative epi- 
thets (whatever they may mean) which are 
so thickly besprinkled over his documents, 
Mr. Heintzlemann takes pains to explain that 
he is actuated by no motives of resentment 
or ill-will. On the contrary, his arduous la- 
bors are prompted by charity toward his 
fellows and intense anxiety for their wel- 
fare. 

“T haf no bad feeling for the Court,” says 
“TI spend my time in working for their 
goot. I do this not only for me and mine 
children, but for the chudges and the citi- 
zens and the country, and for the whole 
world.” 

It is impossible to describe the comic 
sweep of the hands with which he illus- 
trates the all-embracing character of his ad- 
vocacy. Atlas is nothing to him. 
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He does not condescend to reasons or 
He states axioms—self-evi- | ownership than anything, so little relation 


arguments. 
dent truths—conclusions, which from their 
weight and cogency amount to mathemat- 
ical demonstrations. 

“You see dot,” he says, emphatically, 
pointing out some phrases in his last docu- 
ment. “ You see I say dere ‘ Stare decisis lex 
nervus rerum, in forma pauperis.’” 

“How can they get ofer dot?” he asks 
with a confident smile, and his listeners are 
bound to admit that it is unanswerable. 

He is no pauper. He begs or borrows 
from no one. The shock that laid his mind 
in ruins left unharmed the skill and cunning 
of his hands. So he labors at engraving or 
some other skilled mechanical work, and is 
chargeable to no man. 

Mr. Heintzlemann is not the only one of 
his kind to whom the Halls of Justice pre- 
sent irresistible attractions. Other eccen- 
tric characters from time to time gravitate 
toward the same centre. For instance, 
there is, or rather was, Mrs. Mayfield, owner 
in fee simple of the Court House, “ with all 
the appurtenances thereto belonging.” She 


was a spare old lady, neatly dressed in black, 
carrying always an old-fashioned reticule. 
She used at intervals to visit the Court 
House for the purpose of collecting her 
rents. Marching with slow and stately steps 
into one of the rooms she would approach 


the railing in front of the Bench. 
advent passed unnoticed, she dived into the 
depths of her reticule, and, producing there- 
from an enormous brass key, presumably 
the insignia of ownership, rapped with great 
solemnity upon the railing until the atten- 
tion of some official was attracted. This 
accomplished, she would say : 

“Good morning. I have called for my 
rent, if it is quite convenient.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Mayfield,” the officer 
would reply; “I quite forgot to send it. 
I'm very sorry you had the trouble of com- 
ing for it.” 

Mrs. Mayfield had no stated periods at 
which she collected her rent, sometimes 
calling twice in a fortnight, at others leav- 
ing it to accumulate for months. Nor had 


she any fixed rental valuation—a quarter, a | 


dime, or even a nickel would suffice. In- 


If her | 





sum paid more as an acknowledgment of 


did it bear to the value of her property. 
She ignored altogether the formality of re- 
ceipts, justly deeming, no doubt, that the 
city might safely rely on her sense of honor 
not to demand the same rent over again. 

Before leaving she would go round the 
room on a tour of inspection to satisfy her- 
self that the premises were being kept in 
tenantable repair, and would gravely suggest 
any little alteration in arrangements that 
would occur to her as being likely to impair 
the value of the realty. These wise precau- 
tions taken against the necessity of a suit 
for dilapidations at the close of the ten- 
ancy, she would pocket her rent and depart. 

Then, again, there is Praying Patsey. He 
comes occasionally, just as the judges are 
about taking their noonday recess, and, sta- 
tioning himself in the doorway of the court- 
room, mutters a short prayer. Whether it 
be ritual or extempore, and who may be the 
special objects of his petitions—bench, bar, 
suitors or witnesses—are alike matters of 
mystery, inasmuch as his utterances are so 
rapid and muffled as to be totally unintelli- 
gible. His act of devotion accomplished, 
he swiftly moves toward another part of the 
court, there again to perform his self-im- 
posed duty. He is strictly impartial, con- 
ferring the benefits of his intercessory of- 
fering on every room in the building, not 
omitting even the Comptroller’s office and 
the Bureau for the Collection of Arrears. 
What ideas he may have respecting the ne- 
cessity or value of his services no one 
knows, for he speaks to no one. He is 
convinced, no doubt, that his presence and 
prayers are absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare, if not, indeed, the existence of the 
building and its inmates. One thing, at 
least, is certain. If he does no good, he 
does no harm, and his lunacy might easily 
assume a more objectionable form. 

Yet another demented amzcus curi@ is a 
man who has once or twice made his ap- 
pearance, claiming the credit of and com- 
pensation for the invention of the subma- 
rine telegraph, the elaboration of the entire 
postal system of the United States, and the 


| establishment of civil service reform. Con- 


deed, the old lady must have regarded the | sidering the important character of these 
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achievements, and their great national value, 
this public benefactor is very moderate in 
his demands. He usually presents his claim 


| 
| 
} 
| 


in a handwriting very unlike what one would | 
expect as coming from such a gifted indi- | 


vidual. It begins: 


“I claim an order from the Supreme | 


Court for one hundred thousand dollars.” 
It then specifies the valuable services just 
mentioned, as being the items on which the 
claim is based, and concludes with a state- 
ment, that, being in immediate need, a small 
installment on account will be very accept- 
able. He is considerate enough to intimate 
that if it be not convenient to give imme- 
diate attention to his demand he will call 
again. It goes without saying, that he al- 
ways zs told to call again. 

Latterly, too, the Court House has been 
honored by the visits of a middle-aged wom- 
an with a Celtic face, a determined expres- 
sion, and a strong accent. She has suffered 
“depredation of character” at the hands of 
some person or persons unknown, through 
which she has been “ deprived of the means 
of earning a livelihood.” She announces 
her intention of attending the sessions of 
the courts until one or other of the judges 
removes this disability. It is to be hoped 
that sooner or later some way will be found 
to accomplish this good lady’s wishes, for 
she is an unfortunate soul and has the stay- 
ing power of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” 

Perhaps the most unintelligible representa- 
tive of the genus is an Israelite who haunts 
the corridors and favors all comers with a 
long and rambling ethnological disquisition 
on two kinds of Jews whom he calls Reu- 
ben Jews and Susan Jews, for which latter 


class, it may be said, he entertains the most | 


supreme contempt. He kindly volunteers 
the information that Susan is not only in 
Jerusalem but in New York and all over 
the world. It is possible he may be right. 





Susan 2s a tolerably ubiquitous. personage, 
When questioned as to the identity of the 
particular Susan to whom he has reference, 
he waves his hand impatiently and informs 
his questioner that he can find out all about 
it in the Book of Esther. He generally closes 
his discourse with the following puzzling 
conundrum : 

“Can they take away mine property ona 
six-days’ summons, without name, without 
date and without amount ?” 

Naturally, the person questioned usually 
comforts our friend with a prompt and de- 
cided answer in the negative, but is met im- 
mediately by the perfectly crushing query: 

“Then why don’t they pay me my rent?” 

Why, indeed? Perhaps, though, it is that 
they haven’t got the money. 

All of these lesser lights, however, pale 
before Mr. Heintzlemann. They lack the 
element of permanence. Their visits are 
intermittent, and they soon tire. Not so, 
he. Their orbits are erratic, uncertain, 
cometary. He alone is diurnal and eternal. 
Jurors, suitors and witnesses come and go; 
lawyers are admitted, practice, and depart 
for new fields of usefulness ; judges are elect- 
ed, serve, and retire; but he goes on for- 
ever. 

Poor Mr. Heintzlemann! He will no 
doubt keep on filing his documents with the 
clerk, and seeking an opportunity to argue 
his motion, until the day comes when he 
shall present his case to the highest court 
of last resort, and the long-wished-for “ mod- 
ification” denied him on earth be at last 
granted. Then, perhaps, the arrested fac- 
ulties shall be set free to find exercise ina 
larger sphere of beneficent activities, and 
the dim and troubled years of his mental 
bondage shall seem “as when one awaketh 
in the morning, and behold, it was a dream. 


FREDERICK Davys STOREY. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


T is an unsatisfactory reflection for us, as | 


a people, that notwithstanding all our 
national greatness and material prosperity, 


we are making little or no real progress in | 


one very important direction, namely, the 


creation of a national literature, one worthy | 


of the genius of the New World. Not to 
advance in this respect in proportion to our 


growth in wealth and population, and our | 


vast development in other departments of 
human effort, is tantamount, or nearly so, to 
going backward. This comparative literary 


“Tempest,” he would find it nearly as hard to 
get an American theatre to produce it as the 
Scriptural camel would to pass through the 
eye of a needle. Appropriations and adap- 
tations from successful pieces on the French 
and English stage—with or without the pay- 
ment or consent of their authors — are, like 
everything else European, immensely pre- 
ferred, especially by American managers. 
We seem to have a fondness for second- 


| hand goods—of this kind. Yet, we are con- 


inertia and unproductiveness, so far as books | 
are concerned, is not, however, owing to any | 
want of the stuff out of which good authors | 
are made, for we have learned and brilliant | 
| contend against this serious disadvantage 


writers in abundance, but simply to the fact 


that—to use an expressive Americanism—it | 
flooded, a few years ago, with reprints of 
| new and standard English works, at ten, fif- 


does not fay to write them. 
Literature, like other things, is governed 
by the law of supply and demand. The in- 


direct and equally obvious cause of this | 
dearth of American works is the want of an | 


international copyright law — between this 
country and England, at least. The great 
American epic in prose or verse, has, so far 


as the world knows, not yet been written, | 
because, for one reason, if it were, and an | 
American Milton or Gibbon wrote another | 


“Paradise Lost” or “Roman Empire,” it 
would remain unpublished, except at the 
poor, neglected author’s expense. 

There are probably more unpublished 
book manuscripts—good, bad and indifferent 
—in the hands of their authors and their 
descendants in the United States than there | 





have been new American books published | 


during the last twenty-five years; and here 
we have a practical and suggestive com- | 
mentary on,the state of American literature, 
and the waste of intellectual labor in this 
the golden age of the nineteenth century. 
The same is true, also, of the American 
drama; and if a new Shakespeare were to 





arise among us and create an American 
“Hamlet,” or, still better in one sense, a | 


stant and enthusiastic play-goers, worthy of 
a drama of our own, and the greatest and 
most omnivorous devourers of books, as 
well as newspapers, in the world. 

American authors have always had to 


at home; but since the country was first 


teen, and twenty cents a copy, according to 
their bulk, the discouragements to author- 
ship have been greater than ever before. 
Such editions, of course — especially where 
there are competing ones of the same book 
—leave very little margin for profit to their 
publishers, who have to rely upon large 
sales for a fair return on each venture; and 
large sales they undoubtedly have, for every- 
body may be said to read them from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A public thus 
abundantly, if not redundantly, supplied 
with cheap reprints of foreign books of 
merit has little or no eagerness for original 
works of native authors at comparatively 
high prices, and hence the market for such 
is so far narrowed that publishers have 
small inducements to undertake their publi- 
cation, except in special cases where the na- 
ture of the work or the reputation of the 
author ensures a certain success. 

They cannot afford the risk of encourag- 
ing rising but unknown literary genius—of 
bringing out the books of fledglings in au- 
thorship, or even of publishing works of 
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merit by men of some note, where these 
are not of a kind calculated to meet with 
wide and immediate popularity. The con- 
sequence is that authors. instead of being 
developed into poets, historians, essayists 
and novelists, more or less famous, are nip- 
ped in the bud, and either forced out of 
literary pursuits altogether and left to lie 
fallow, as it were, or diverted into peri- 
odical literature or journalism. 

Biography has been less neglected in the 
United States than any other department of 
literature, for the obvious reason that most 
biographies are written and published with 
little or no regard for the profits of publica- 
tion, while the rest are usually too impor- 
tant not to méet with sale enough to pay 
expenses. 

Byron used to say the habit of writing 
grew upon a man, and that, while it was 
easy to find an English author who had 
written several books, it was very hard to 
find one who had written a single book 
only. With us the reverse is the case. 
There are many Americans who have writ- 
ten one book, but few who have written 
several works. Their first experience of 
American authorship, and its want of ap- 


preciation, usually suffices to discourage | 
further effort and enthusiasm in that direc- | 


tion, and makes them yearn for the products 
of a more fertile soil and the flesh-pots of 
some more bountiful and hospitable Egypt. 

Journalism is truly the bottomless well 
which swallows up the literary genius and 


talent of America —the “ mute inglorious | 


Miltons” who pass from the cradle to the 
grave of their newspaper career under the 
impenetrable veil of the anonymous, a 
screen that allows no scope for the gratifi- 
cation of a laudable ambition. It is only 
where the anonymous system does not ex- 
ist, as, for instance, in France, where every 
writer appends his own name, or his nom de 
plume, to his articles, that journalism offers 
a fair field to literary men who are not con- 
tent to forever hide their light under a 
bushel —to be, in a certain sense, buried 
alive instead of being acknowledged leaders 
of thought and opinion. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that more men of genius are 
buried alive on the préss in this country 
than in any other in the world. 








It is true there are some well known 
journalists in the United States—Bennett, 
Dana, Reid, Halstead, Storey, Watterson, 
and Schurz being foremost among them— 
but they are so, as James Gordon Bennett, 
the elder, Horace Greeley and Henry J. 
Raymond were, through being their own 
masters—sole or part proprietors, as well as 
editors in chief, of leading dailies. Even 
their reputation is more local than national, 
and, with most of them, is partly due to 
their activity as politicians and public 
speakers. It is mainly the property in- 
terest in their respective journals that 
gives them personal importance and influ- 
ence, as well as prominence—because there- 
by they control their position—just as au- 
thors in France gain in dignity and power 
through their custom of retaining the own- 
ership of their copyrights, and manufactur- 
ing in whole or in part their own books. A 
mere salaried writer on the staff of a lead- 
ing American newspaper is practically not 
permitted to shine, even as a glow-worm. 
He has, in fact, no more opportunity to be- 
come known or to do anything inconsis- 
tent with diligence in his tread-mill work 
behind the scenes than he has of amassing 
“wealth beyond the dreams of avarice” out 
of his commonly scanty salary. 

In proportion to the dearth of authors 
among us is the abundance of men of bril- 
liant literary talent, capable of writing good 
books, who are thus lost on the press, the 
useful but inglorious slaves of a dull, almost 
mechanical, routine. As authors they could 
not make their salt ; as journalists they can 
earn a living, such as it is. So literature 
languishes, while journalism flourishes with 
overcrowded ranks, and great and lasting 
works are sacrificed for merely ephemeral 
results. Moreover, a prodigious quantity 
of popular newspaper clap-trap and dema- 
goguery we could well spare, is showered 
upon us by writers capable of much better 
things. 

Just as neglected American artists of ge- 
nius are often forced either to paint “ pot- 
boilers” or starve, so men of learning and 
literary genius in the United States are, 
through similar public apathy with regard 
to themselves, compelled to write a good 
many editorial “ pot-boilers,” for the same 
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reason. Nevertheless, while we neglect our 
native art almost as much as we do our na- 
tive literature, we patronize foreign art with- 
out stint. The walls of the pretentious and 
extravagantly furnished and decorated man- 
sions of our mushroom millionaires, as well 
as those of the lesser lights among the wou- 
veaux riches, are covered with fine examples 
of the best European painters, purchased 
regardless of cost; and all our private pic- 
ture galleries of importance reflect this no- 
table preference for French, German, Bel- 
gian, Spanish and English art over Ameri- 
can. “A man is a prophet, except in his 
own country.” This is consistent with the 
strong liking we show for English litera- 
ture; but, with singular inconsistency and 
inequality of reward, while we pay enor- 
mous prices for the one class of works— 
pictures—we refuse to pay anything for 
the other—books—yet steal all we want. 
Here we have a flagrant violation of equity, 
and one entirely without remedy at law. 
Practically it is international grand larceny 
on a grand scale. 

The reluctance of American publishers to 
undertake the publication of original works 
by native writers not likely from their strik- 
ing character or authorship to meet with 
exceptional success, or rather the preference 
they show—where the conditions affecting 
probable popularity are equal —for reprint- 
ing English books of ascertained merit and 
popularity, is, we can see, founded on good 
business considerations as matters at pres- 
ent stand. In the first place—except in 
those very few cases where “early sheets” 
of a book by a celebrated author are bought 
and paid for, or a royalty is voluntarily paid 
him, as is, or was, sometimes done instead 
—they have no copyright to pay, and are 
under no legal obligation of any kind to 
the English author, who is entirely without 
a property right in his own productions in 
the United States. In the next, there is 
less risk in reprinting books that have al- 
ready met with literary and popular success 
elsewhere (or those by famous or, we will 
say, well-known authors, whose names in- 
sure for them a certain circulation), than in 
publishing entirely new ones. A third con- 
sideration is, that the cost of setting up type 
from printed matter is less than from manu- 





script, and the expense and delay of au- 
thors’ proof corrections are also avoided. 
The public, too, shows no preference for 
American books, as such, over reprints ; and 
thus the way to a double injustice is made 
smooth and easy. The foreign author has 
his work appropriated without consent or 
compensation, and the American author is 
crowded out of his own market by cheap 
reprints; so cheap that he cannot well com- 
pete with them, for—sold as they are to 
“the trade” at prices covering little more 
than the cost of manufacture and a fair 
profit thereon—the margin for copyright 
which they afford is small, if not insignifi- 
cant. 

There is flagrant national and interna- 
tional injustice to authors involved in this 
absence of a copyright law between England 
and the United States, and our own authors 
and literature are the greatest sufferers by 
it. While American authors are kept from 
writing, or, at least, out of print, foreign au- 
thors are practically defrauded of the royalty 
to which they are morally entitled on the 
American editions of their works. The lat- 
ter is the least of the two great evils, how- 
ever, for the home market of English au- 
thors is not interfered with as that of Amer- 
ican authors is. The time seems to have 
come when the average American author 
finds himself, like Othello, with his occupa- 
tion gone. Even if he is one of the fortu- 
nate few who get into print here — whether 
at his own expense or not—he is just as 
liable to have his literary bantlings re- 
produced in England, if they are popular 
enough to make a reprint appear profitable - 
to an English publisher, as his brother au- 
thors of the Old World are to receive a sim- 
ilar compliment in America, and the terms 
are precisely the same in each case—no pay. 
In one sense America profits far more than 
England through this state of things, be- 
cause she unfortunately produces very few 
original works, and reprints very many—a 
natural result of having a richer and more 
abundant literary harvest to glean from than 
the older country; but this advantage, which 
is mainly commercial, poorly offsets the in- 
jury it involves to her own authors and lit- 
erature. 

The reading public on neither side of the 
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Atlantic desires the existence or perpetua- 
tion of such injustice to authors, in both the 


Old World and the New, as this great want | 


of an international copyright law entails. 
On the contrary, public sentiment is op- 
posed to it, and everywhere recognizes that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire” in liter- 
ature as well as any other calling. Ameri- 
cans, in particular, are willing to pay a 
price for reprints of foreign works, which 
would allow of a royalty to the authors, and 
if this were as much as, say, ten per cent. 
upon the retail price of such reprinted 
books, it would be but a small addition to 
their cost per copy, yet sufficient to satisfy 
the just claims of the authors upon the pro- 
ducts of their own mental labor. 
same time it would give that protection to 
American authors, and encouragement to 
American literature, of which they stand so 
much in need. Until that time comes the 
prospect for both will be poor indeed. 

But, notwithstanding these impediments 


to the growth of American literature and | 
authorship, we can still look back upon the | 


past and boast of a galaxy of famous names, 


and works second in importance and merit | 


to none in modern English literature. 


Washington Irving was the peer in the | 


New World of Sir Walter Scott in the Old ; 


and Prescott far surpassed Robertson in | 


both picturesque literary style and erudi- 
tion, and in the former he rose to the dig- 
nity of Gibbon and the lucid splendor of 
Macaulay; while Motley was not excelled 
by Froude, or Grote, or Kinglake, in pains- 
taking original research, or brilliant pen- 
pictures. Blazoned with these on the roll 
of fame, and shining as brightly in their 
respective spheres, are Hawthorne and Em- 
erson, Longfellow and Bryant; while Poe 
and Fenimore Cooper, and William Gil- 
more Simms and Draper, the philosophical 
historian, and Bayard Taylor, with a goodly 
host of greater or lesser lights—and among 
them Drake, Paulding, Halleck, N. P. Wil- 
lis, and Holland —there, too, confront us; 
for, although they be dead, their works still 
live, and in these we can hold communion 
with them. 

Turning to the living we meet a more or 
less brilliant array in the names of Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Bancroft, Lowell, Bret Harte, 


At the 


| Stowe, Stedman, Aldrich, Howells, James, 
| Julian Hawthorne, Curtis, Tourgée, Kim- 
ball, Herman Melville, Trowbridge, and two 
or three more who are as yet richer in prom- 
ise than performance. But how few there 
are who wear the mantle of fame, and of 
| these several belong to the generation that 
| is passing away, which they did so much to 
make happier and wiser. Even they have 
been handicapped and curbed through all 
their literary career by the same cause—the 
same baneful influence—which has kept so 
many gifted men and women of America 
out of the race for the prizes of literature 
altogether. Moreover, nearly all of them 
made their reputation, and most of the 
money they have earned as authors, by pub- 
lishing their writings first in the magazines. 

They are the mere vanguard, or remnant, 
of a literary army, and a cynic might liken 
them to nothing more than a corporal’s 
guard. When these go one by one to that 
silent “ bourne whence no traveler returns,” 





who are to take their places? There is no 
rising generation of American authors, such 
as we ought to have, to rest our hopes upon 
for the future. We have, indeed, besides 


| journalists innumerable, occasional magazine 


writers, who are engaged in all sorts of other 
avocations, but very few writers of books; 
and for all the protection and encourage- 
ment we give him, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the American author from becoming 
as extinct as the dodo. His existence at all, 
under the conditions affecting his literary 
life, is mainly due to the great fact that 
pecuniary recompense is a subordinate con- 
sideration with all true literary laborers. 
The divine afflatus, not the love of lucre, 
impels the pen of genius. 

But, despite the deplorably adverse influ- 
ences under which it has long rested—vege- 
tating instead of flourishing—American lit- 
erature is full of splendid promise and mag- 
nificent future possibilities, like this great 
and growing country itself. America is as 
boundlessly rich in literary materials and 
suggestiveness as it is vast in natural re- 
sources, and prodigal of their abundance. 

The field of prehistoric mystery and ro- 
mance opened by its first settlers from Asia, 
by way of Behring Straits—of whom the 





North American Indians are probably de- 
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scendants—and widened by its earliest Eu- 
ropean discoverers, the hardy Norsemen, 
who, led by Eric the Red, voyaged, as the 
Sagas tell us, from Iceland to our shores, 
has been little ploughed. 

The picturesque and wonderful story of 


Columbus and his followers, who, knowing | 





nothing of their predecessors in discovery, | 


lost in the mists of antiquity, appeared on 


the scene many centuries later, and took | 


back with them to the Old World their 
New World trophy as a gift to Spain, has 
been well told by Irving, but as a mine of 
literary inspiration it has been little worked, 
while the contemporary Spanish chronicles 
of the discovery have been greatly neg- 
lected. We might learn with advantage 


| 


much more than we know of the early his- | 


tory of our own country, and such exploring 
adventurers as Americus Vespucius, the 
Cabots, De Soto, and Ponce de Leon. 
infinitely more dramatic events of the re- 


| 
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diversity of scenery, climate, manners and 
customs, and multitudinous types of char- 
acter and astonishing admixture of races 
—east, west, north and south —to furnish a 
mental banquet to the observant traveler, 
be he stoic or humorist, wherever he goes ; 
and only those who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba and see nothing could fail 
to gather pearls —if not of wisdom, then of 
profit — by the way. Its colossal financial, 
commercial, manufacturing, agricultural, 
mining, railway, telegraph, and other indus- 
trial interests also offer the widest scope for 
observation and abundant food for reflec- 
tion to the student of social science, the 
political economist, and the statistician. 

Its vigorous political life and free insti- 
tutions, which make every citizen a sharer 
in its government, cannot but serve to give 


| writers on political science an ample supply 


The | 


spective conquests of Mexico and Peru have | 
been equally well and more glowingly pic- | 
tured by Prescott, who has also made dra- | 


matic heroes of Cortes and Pizarro, but the 


product of his labors was still small in com- | 
parison with the wealth of the Castilian | 


archives he had to draw upon. 
mining of American history has been highly 


The placer | 


productive and satisfactory in its results, | 


but deep sinking is required from the his- 
torians of the future, and those who are able 
to sink the deepest shafts will, other condi- 
tions being equal, reap the richest reward. 
It required very much of this deep mining 
to develop the enormous wealth of the Com- 


stock lode, and the famous gold mine and | 
this great mine of history are, in some de- | 


gree, parallel cases. 
States, many centuries of progress and rapid 
development seem to have been crowded 
into the one century of our national life, 
whose anniversary we celebrated a few years 
ago, so much does the history of the time 
partake of the marvelous. It is our for- 
tune to live in a telegraphic age and coun- 


Even as to the United | 





try, and to be borne swiftly forward on the | 
wings of progress, and the literary searcher | 


after the materials of history finds himself 
in the midst of an embarrassment of riches. 
There is enough in the vast geographical 


extent of the land we live in, with its great | 


of themes for the discussion of the many 
grave questions and abuses of the time, as 
well as new ideas for the improvement of 
the machinery of government. Our social 
life, too, with all its vexed problems—em- 
bracing the growing bane of pauperism, and 
the crying evil of conflicting and scanda- 
lously loose divorce laws, differing from 
each other in every State in the Union— 
presents much that should engage the at- 
tention of philosophers—the John Stuart 
Mills and Herbert Spencers of the western 
hemisphere. Its grand and picturesque nat- 
ural features—its mighty rivers, mountains, 
lakes, cataracts and prairies—are alike cal- 
culated to fire the poet and the artist, and 
tax the descriptive skill of the prose writer. 

Has any one of these, for example, yet 
done all the justice of which art is capable 
to the brilliant beauty and grandeur of an 
American woodland prospect in autumn, 
when first touched by the magic hand of 
approaching winter—a view which rivals in 
its enchanting loveliness, its delicate and 
superb shades and contrasts of color, the 
divine splendors, the rich and resplendent 
hues of a tropical sunset—a scene gorgeous 
with the rainbow glories of decay? 

We are still young as a nation, and we 
need all the wisdom and instruction of 
our greatest thinkers and best writers to 
guide us and point the way-we should 
go; to show us how we can best utilize 
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our great natural inheritance, and the pos- 
sessions and resources at our command. 
Thus far in our prosperous career we have 
been foremost in the world’s race for prac- 
tical achievement, and our immense activ- 
ities have been rewarded with unexampled 
progress. As a race of money-getters, too, 
we have distanced all competitors, and 
done nobly by ourselves. But we have 
largely neglected the higher education 
which tends to the adornment and refine- 
ment of civilized life and opens new vistas 
to the mind. The dollar is as necessary to 
the scholar and man of culture, under the 
world’s existing and imperfect monetary 
system, as to the unwashed ignoramus, or 
the coarse and illiterate millionaire; but 
except for what it will buy it is of no con- 
sequence whatever. Yet we have made a 


god of it, and habitually sacrificed too much 
of our time, labor, happiness, education, and 
culture to acquire it to superfluity. But 
“what does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

In proportion to our activity in practi- 


cal life we have allowed ourselves too few 
opportunities for reflection; and while we 
have been extravagant in our general style 
of living, our entertainments and amuse- 
ments, we have been, by comparison, nig- 
gardly and indifferent as to our public and 
private charities and deeds of philanthropy. 
It naturally follows that we have had little 
time or inclination for literary, art, scienti- 
fic, social, and esthetic culture, and felt 
correspondingly small sympathy with sci- 
entists, literary men, artists, profound schol- 
ars,and deep thinkers. We have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing, however, that our 
vast activities and enterprises have ex- 
tended the domain of civilization over the 
realm of Nature, and made the wilderness 
blossom as the rose, to an infinitely grander 
extent than the most sanguine and imag- 
inative of optimists could have foreseen. 
Nothing equal to it was ever before seen 
in the world’s history. 

New countries always, of necessity, neg- 
lect the arts, but it is about time, now that 
we have grown rich and powerful, and sur- 
rounded ourselves with all the material lux- 
uries and elegancies, as well as the comforts 
of life, that we should hold in higher esteem 





and importance whatever tends in any way 
to improve, dignify, elevate, purify, refine, 
and beautify our national and individual 
life; and among all the forces of mind lit- 
erature stands foremost. We need the lit- 
erature of science, art, history, poetry, fic- 
tion, politics, sociology, travel, trade, and all 
that is good from all sources, on all sub- 
jects of human interest ; for good books are 
the best of all educating influences. They, 
among other things, contribute to fortify 
us in our rights and privileges—politically, 
socially, and otherwise — and prepare us to 
resist the encroachments of power, whether 
governmental, corporate, or individual, on 
popular and personal rights; and the peo- 
ple of no country in the world have so 
much need to be on their guard against 
these as we have. The possession and 
abuse of enormous wealth and power, by 
the few at the expense of the many, have 
already begun to loom up portentously in 
politics and the press, and we are reminded 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

It is almost painful to reflect that the im- 
provements in those agencies which have 
been most powerful in advancing civiliza- 
tion, and in developing commerce, social 
intercourse and political friendship between 
the United States and Europe—steam and 
the telegraph—should have only facilitated 
literary piracy and aggravated the wrongs 
of authors. The cable announces the ap- 
pearance of important new books, and the 
ocean voyage occupies only about half the 
time it did twenty years ago. The induce- 
ment even to buy “ early sheets ” of a work 
has diminished correspondingly, not only 
because this has ceased to be much, if any, 
protection—as a number of the piratical pub- 
lishers of ten to twenty cent editions fail to 
respect any right so acquired by an Ameri- 
can publisher—but because the start it gives 
the purchasing publisher before a copy ol 
the book itself can be imported after pub- 
lication abroad is too short to be of much 
advantage. Hence, even the “ early sheets” 
of the most popular authors have come to 
be a drug in the market, worth little or 
nothing. 

International comity as to literature has 
reached that point at which everything is 
expected for nothing, and appropriated 
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without either the old-fashioned “By your 
leave!” or the new-fashioned “Thank you!” 
All this, too, is for the benefit of publishers, 
paper-makers, printers and bookbinders, not 
of the reading public, who would only have 
to pay a trifle more for the cheapest editions 
that are now published, if the authors had 
their just dues under an international copy- 
right law. 

Ten per cent. on a ten-cent edition would 
be only one cent. Yet it would be the max- 
imum percentage of royalty that any foreign 
author would expect or receive. On more 
expensive editions the author’s percentage 
would bear still more lightly in proportion 
to price. But those engaged in the man- 
ufacture of books are more powerful in 
Congress than the people at large, because 
they are vigilant in exerting and concen- 
trating their influence whenever their inter- 
ests are threatened. So nothing is done by 
that law-making power to defend the rights 
and remedy the wrongs of authors ; and lit- 
erary property can be stolen with impunity 
as no other kind of property can be. The 
copyright laws thus far proposed by pub- 
lishers on either side of the Atlantic, osten- 
sibly to correct this injustice, have been — 
as was to be expected—simply schemes for 
its perpetuation in a form that would secure 
their own protection from the piracy of 
rival publishers. , 

Charles Reade has labored nobly in this 
worthy cause, not from the English stand- 
point only, but on behalf of his fellow au- 
thors in both the Old World and the New; 
and it is to be hoped that he, and others of 
like power, influence and sincerity, will con- 
tinue the good work until the end in view— 
international justice to authors — is accom- 
plished. Great nations can neither afford to 
be dishonest nor to connive at dishonesty 
forever; and it will be a grave and lamenta- 
ble miscarriage of justice in this case if 
Right is not finally triumphant over Wrong. 

Although, therefore, we may at present 
search in vain among the battalions of books 








for more than a nucleus of what ought to be 
the grand army of American literature, it is 
not too much to both hope and believe that 
the day will come when this army will be re- 
joined by its discouraged, disbanded, and 
scattered forces, and largely recruited by 
new and stronger elements of ‘life —the day 
when justice, long deferred, is at last embod- 
ied in an honest copyright treaty, not a pre- 
tended and delusive one, between England 
and the United States, from which would 
naturally follow treaties of a sinrilar charac- ° 
ter, covering translations as well as reprints, 
with France and Germany and Italy and 
Spain. 

When that time arrives, and not till then, 
American literature will be in a fair way to 
become as rich and copious in the future as 
that of the other great section of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race already is. A new and 
brighter literary era will have opened for us 
in the western hemisphere, as well as for 
our brethren in the other, with authors in 
both protected from the piracy to which 
every galley they send to sea is now ex- 
posed. It will then, in the American sense 
of the word, Jay men of genius who have 
to earn their living, to devote themselves 


| to and make a profession of literature, at 


which they would now starve, although in 
a nation with fifty millions of people—a 
strange anomaly, indeed! For this consum- 
mation we—and all those who come after 
us—with the interests of not only American 
authors, but the whole Republic of Letters 
at heart, may well labor and wait. A na- 
tional literature is a crown of glory, and— 
like athing of beauty —a joy forever. For 
us to discourage it is a crime against our- 
selves, even less excusable than our shame- 
less treatment of the foreign author. Has 
the old adage about the receiver being as 
bad as the thief ever occurred to any of us 
as we bought or read a copyright-stolen 
book, or listened to some disguised or 
“ adapted,” but none the less stolen, play? 
KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 
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CHARLES 


A, eye eee has been a characteristic | 

of the greatest English writers. We | 
have not a word of prefatory introduction 
from Shakespeare, nor a single note or com- 
ment from his hand upon the characters he 
created. 

The next greatest master of character de- | 
lineation, Sir Walter Scott, supplies both of 
these, but with extraordinary reserve and 
self-denial. There is little or nothing of self- 
applauding egotism in all of the introduc- 
tions and notes to his novels. They are 
mainly confined to facts and historical in- 
formation. 

To these Charles Dickens furnishes a re- 
markable contrast. That variance, so re- 
markable, so universal and persistent, is the 
subject of this article, and is, I believe, now, 
for the first time, formulated and made the 
occasion of special treatment. This arti- 
cle intends no arraignment of Dickens; it 
merely proposes to exhibit a psychological 
phase almost abnormally developed in his 
career as an author. 

What I say here, and sustain by examples 
in regard to the self-trumpeting of Dickens, 
will apply, without an exception, to all of his 
published books; in fact, to his whole pub- 
lic career. It was a governing principle, ac- 
cording entirely with his personal inclina- 
tions and his public policy. In a word, the 
great novelist employed every art and every 
device to have his readers and admirers re- 
gard his fictitious characters as living per- 
sons. How well he labored to that end in 
his works we all know. 

We are now to consider the collateral 
agencies and influences which he diligently 
utilized to aid in the accomplishment of 
that purpose. From the very outset of his 
literary life Dickens showed himself to be 
a practical man, with a steady eye to the 
main chance, pursuing authorship with the 
unwearied circumspection and astuteness of 
the wholesale merchant or the lawyer in 
large practice. He carefully studied the 
points, and always considered which was the 
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OWN TRUMPETER. 


best traveled and most profitable road to 
take. 

To speak to the more immediate topic, 
Dickens set out from the very beginning as 
a creator of characters, so strongly marked 
and individualized as to be recognized and 
placed at once. This can be seen in his 
earliest work, “Sketches by Boz,” and he 
employed every art, agency and stratagem 
which could occur to a man of talent and 
of great practical sagacity to secure that ef- 
fect. In his books he provides them at the 
start with characteristic and rememberable 
names; he clothes and poses them in unique 
costumes and attitudes, and he exhibits 
them in strong lights, and at every turn of 
the fictitious kaleidoscope presents them 
again and again, maintaining their individu- 
ality throughout. By way of furtherance of 
this object he not infrequently alludes, as of 
course as belonging to their “order,” to 
Hogarth, Fielding, Smollett, De Foe and 
others who are in that line of established 
classics, as creators of character. This we 
find him doing at the very opening of his 
career, in the preface to “ Pickwick,” and in 
the body of “ Oliver Twist,” alluding to the 
methods of Fielding, and at the close of his 
career by purchasing as a homestead Gads 
Hill, thus associating himself with Falstaff 
and Shakespeare. 

Still working in the same direction, he 
availed himself of every association which 
could affect the popular mind—“ The Mar- 
quis of Granby” tavern; “ Dombey & Son,” 
echoing the title of the famous London 
clothiers, Dowdney & Son, St. Edmunds- 
bury; “Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy's 
Progress,” suggestive of the “Pilgrim's 
Progress” of John Bunyan; “Dine with 
Duke Humphrey,” “Master Humphrey's 
Clock,” laying his scenes and conducting 
his characters through localities familiar to 
readers of fiction, thus strongly appealing to 
the imagination and memory. No wonder 
Charles Dickens so frequently described the 
pursuit he was engaged in as an “art.” 
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To accomplish the great end I have re- 
ferred to, namely, to stamp the personality 
and establish the recognition of his charac- 
ters as actual beings, in his own mind and 
in that of his readers, he labored incessantly 
in his prefaces and in the closing chapters 
of his works. There his astonishing self- 
advocacy shines with a burning flame. He 
there writes of his characters as real individ- 
uals; he also alludes to them in his letters, 
his speeches, his conversation, and never 
tires of dwelling upon certain of them and 
their effective reception, and the cheer and 
comfort they have given and the good they 
have done to a great multitude of readers 
and correspondents. 

On this point, as examples of powerful 
self-advocacy, we have this in reference to 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” of which Mr. 
Dickens says: “ The many friends it won me 
and the many hearts it turned to me when 
they were full of private sorrow, invest it 
with an interest in my mind which is not a 
public one and the rightful place of which 
appears to be ‘a more removed ground.’” 
Bringing a popular writer forward as asso- 
ciate in his self-advocacy, the great novelist 
adds : “I have a mournful pride in one recol- 
lection associated with ‘Little Nell.’ While 
she was yet upon her wanderings, not then 
concluded, there appeared in a literary jour- 
nal an essay, of which she was the principal 





| 
| 
| 


of the water in favor of that little hero- 
ine of mine to whom your president has 
made allusion, who died in her youth. I 
had letters, about that child, in England, 
from. the dwellers in log huts among the 
morasses and swamps and densest forests 
and deep solitudes of the Far West. Many 
a sturdy hand, hard with the axe and spade 
and browned by the summer’s sun, has taken 
up the pen and written to me a little his- 
tory of domestic joy or sorrow, always coup- 
led, I am proud to say, with something of 
interest in that little tale or some comfort 
or happiness derived from it; and the writer 
has always addressed me, not as a writer 
of books for sale, resident some four or five 
thousand miles away, but as a friend to 
whom he might freely impart the joys and 
sorrows of his own fireside.” 

As self-advocate, resolved that the person- 
ages of his book shall be received as bodil:; 
and living verities, advancing in his speech, 
he strikes this strong blow: “I feel,” says 
Dickens, to his Boston dinner auditors—“ I 
feel as though we were agreeing—as indeed! 
we are, if we substitute for fictitious charac- 
ters the classes from which they are drawn— 
about third parties in whom we had a com- 
mon interest. At every new act of kindness 
on your part, I say to myself: That's for Ol- 
iver—I should not wonder if that was meant 


| for Smike—I have no doubt that it was in- 


theme, so earnestly, so eloquently and ten- | 
| pier, certainly, but a more sober and retiring 


derly appreciative of her and of all her 
shadowy kith and kin, that it would have 
been insensibility in me if I could have read 
it without an unusual glow of pleasure and 
encouragement. Long afterward, and when 
I had come to know him well and to see 
him stout of heart going slowly down into 
his grave, I knew the author of that essay 
to be Thomas Hood.” 

The old Latin maxim, “Coelum, non ani- 
mum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt,” still 
holds, and Charles Dickens vigorously main- 
tained his self-advocacy after crossing the 
Atlantic and appearing at the banquet given 
to him at Boston on his first visit to Amer- 
ica. In his speech on that occasion, he 
speaks out very plainly. He says: “I can- 
not help expressing the delight, the more 





than happiness, it was.to me to find so 
strong an interest awakened on this side’ 
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tended for Nell, and so become a much hap- 


man than ever I was before.” 

In other cases he artfully heightens the 
interest in his character by an expression, 
at the close of a book, at the profound regret 
he feels at parting company with him. In 
the following (in the preface to “ Personal 
History of David Copperfield”) he is almost 
pathetically eloquent : “I do not find it easy 
to get sufficiently far away from this Book, 
in the first sensations of having finished it, 
to refer to it with the composure which this 
formal heading would seem to require. My 
interest in it is so recent and strong, and 
my mind is so divided between pleasures 
and regret — pleasure in the achievement of 
a long design, regret in the separation from 
many companions, that I am in danger of 
wearying the readers whom I love with 
personal confidences and private emotions. 
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Besides which, all that I could say of the 
Story, to any purpose, I have endeavored 
to say in it. It would concern the reader 
little, perhaps, to know how sorrowfully the 
pen is laid down at the close of a two years’ 
imaginative task ; or how an Author feels as 
if he were dismissing some portion of him- 
self into the shadowy world, when a crowd 
of the creatures of his brain are going from 
him forever. Yet I have nothing else to 
tell; unless, indeed, I were to confess (which 
might be of less moment still) that no one 
can ever believe this Narrative, in the read- 


ing, more than I have believed it in the | 


writing.” 

Minute observation may notice that in 
the foregoing Dickens has capitalized four 
words, Book, Story, Narrative, Author, as 
if they were all equally persons, not things 
—vital and embodied realities. 

,As if to keep the ball in motion and that 
his characterizations may be put in livelier 
circulation before the public, he avails him- 
self of whatever occasion may arise to in- 
troduce them to favorable notice. By this 
means the personages he has created are to 
be accepted among the acknowledged char- 
acters of the standard classics; and thus 


Pickwick and Pegotty and Sam Weller | 
appear naturally and opportunely in com- | 


pany with Parson Primrose, Roderick Ran- 
dom and Gil Blas of Santillane. At a dinner 
given to him at Washington by a party of 
admirers, Mr. Dickens, rising to the toast 
“The Queen of Great Britain,’ responded 
in these words: “ Allow me to assume the 
character of Mr. Pickwick, and in that char- 
acter to give you ‘The President of the 
United States.’” 

In his farewell speech at the dinner ten- 
dered to him in London on taking leave for 
his second visit to America he put in a gen- 
eral declaration of popular acceptance in 
these words: “Twelve years ago, when, 
Heaven knows, I little thought I should 
ever be bound on the voyage which now 
lies before me, I wrote in that form of my 
writings which obtains by far the most 
extensive circulation, these words of the 
American nation,” &c. 

Taking leave of his last American audi- 
ence at New York, he again sounded the 
self-advocating note, thus: “When I was 
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reading ‘ David Copperfield’ last Thursday 
night I felt that there was more than usual 
significance for me in Mr. Pegotty’s declara- 
tion, ‘My future life lies over the sea,’ 
And when I closed this book just now I felt 
keenly that I was shortly to establish such 
an alibi as would have satisfied even the 
elder Mr. Weller himself.” 

There can be no doubt that Dickens was 
not a little if not mainly influenced in en- 
tering upon the public readings of his own 
works by a desire to extend the knowledge 
of and to more widely and palpably intensify 
the characters in his novels, to bring them 
nearer to an actuality. In his first reading, 
given for his own benefit in St. Martin's 
all, London, he prefaced the evening's en- 
tertainment with a statement in which we 
find this avowal: “I have long held the 
opinion and have long acted on the opinion, 
that in these times, whatever brings a public 
man and his public face to face, on terms of 
mutual confidence, is a good thing.” 

Of the same tenor and spirit was the 
speech with which he closed the readings, 
carrying back his audience almost bodily 
from this mode of enjoying and enhancing 
the knowledge and renown of his various 
characters to more members of the Boz 
family who were to come upon another and 
a well-accustomed stage. “I have thought 
it well,” he said, “at the full flood-tide of 
your favor, to retire upon those older asso- 
ciations between us, which date from much 
farther back than these, and henceforth to 
devote myself exclusively to the art that 
first brought us together. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in but two short weeks from this 
time I hope that you may enter, in your 
own houses, on a new ‘Series of Readings,’ 
at which my assistance will be indispensa- 
ble.” He, of course, referred to the forth- 
coming of a new novel in the well-known 
green covers. 

It was the tendency of Dickens’ special 
genius that made him a close ally and lib- 
eral employer of pictorial artists; from 
them, in his demonstrative and realistic pol- 
icy, he derived the greatest aid. In the ar- 
tists whose help he secured he was exceed- 
ingly fortunate. They were three men like 
himself—of a peculiar genius in the line of 
comic and character illustration. The first 
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- these was Robert Seymour, who furnished 
for the “ Pickwick Papers” four engravings» 


in which the immortal Pickwick was fixed | 


for the eye and the imagination of the 
readers for all time. The second, George 
Cruikshank, had a more vital part in the 
illustrations to “ Oliver Twist,” for it is as- 
serted, on good authority, that it was from 
an examination of drawings in Cruikshank’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


portfolio that Fagin, Sikes and Nancy were | 


created. The third artist, Phiz (Hablott K. 
Browne), was of more continuous and ex- 


| 


tended service in the illustration of the after | 


works of the novelist. For many years and 


to many works of Mr. Dickens he contrib- | 
uted the illustrations which gave to the | 
| what is ridiculous or wrong at home, I hope 


world Pecksniff, Ralph Nickleby, Richard 
Swiveller, and scores of other leading char- 
acters. 


It cannot be gainsaid that if the | 


minds of contemporary and subsequent | 


readers of the Dickens novels could be ex- 


amined, it would be found that the images | 
most clearly and firmly stamped there | 
would be the embodiment of those charac- | 


ters in the etchings of Seymour, George 
Cruikshank and Hablott Browne (Phiz). It 
was they, and not the text alone, that gave 
the first, most striking and most lasting idea 
of the fictitious characters now so popular 
throughout the world. 

The same self-advocating spirit prompts 


the novelist in regard to the reforms brought | 


about by his writings. In revising a new 


edition of “ Pickwick,” he says: “I have | 


found it curious and interesting, looking 
over the sheets of this reprint, to mark what 
important social improvements have taken 
place about us, almost imperceptibly, even 
since they were originally written. 


knot of such associates in crime as do really 
exist ; to paint them in all their deformity, 
in all their wretchedness, in all the squalid 
poverty of their lives; to show them as they 
really are, forever skulking uneasily through 
the dirtiest paths of life, with the great 
black, ghastly gallows closing up their pros- 
pect, turn them where they may; it appear- 
ed to me that to do this would be to at- 
tempt a something which was greatly need- 
ed, and which would be a service to society. 
And, therefore, I did it as best as I could.” 
His general reformatory purpose is avowed 
in his declaration as to the American features 
of “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” “As I have never in 
writing fiction had any disposition to soften 


(and believe) that the good-humored people 
of the United States are not generally dis- 
posed to quarrel with me for carrying the 
same usage abroad.” In the preface to the 
People’s Edition of ‘‘Chuzzlewit,” he can- 
didly states that “Mrs. Sarah Gamp is a 
representation of the hired attendant on 
the poor in sickness,” and that “ Mrs. 
Betsy Prigg is a fair specimen of a hospital 
nurse.” 

If I were asked from what source Charles 
Dickens derived his impulse and suggestions 
to delineate characters, I should answer that 
his realistic studies of London life were sug- 
gested by Hogarth’s prints. His favorite 
authors were Fielding and Smollett, Wash- 
ington Irving, in his unctuous English town 
and country pictures, and Goldsmith, in his 
local sketches. Especially, however, was he 
incited to the delineation and employment 


| of grotesque characters by the preludes, 


Legal reforms have pared the claws of | 


Messrs. Dodson & Fogg; a spirit of self-re- 
spect, mutual forbearance, education, and co- 


itself among their clerks. . 


afterpieces and screaming farces of the 
minor London theatres. Should these be 


| reported upon as they presented themselves 
| at the time of the youth of Boz, and for 
operation for such good ends has diffused | 


. The laws re- | 


lating to imprisonment for debt are altered, | 


and the Fleet Prison is pulled down.” In 
his vindicatory preface justifying in “ Oliver 
Twist” the use of rough villains and out- 


casts, in contrast with the theretofore gen- | 


teel thieves and highwaymen of fiction, he 
writes as follows: “But I had never met 
(except in Hogarth) with the miserable re- 
ality. It appeared to me that to draw a 


some years after, one would doubtless come 
upon the gems of such “ originals” as Alfred 
Jingle, Dick Swiveller, Dowler, Bob Sawyer, 


| and others of their stamp. Mr. Dickens was 


very fond of the theatre, and made it a con- 
stant study, because it incarnated before his 
eyes in bodily form, “in habit as they lived,” 
characters which stimulated his fancy and 
contributed to his resources in the invention 
and development of character.- And because 
it gratified the same taste and aimed at the 








on 





same purpose, he loved to appear in plays 
himself. 

He constantly dwells on the actual exist- 
ence and verisimilitude of his characters. 
For instance, in the explanatory preface to 
the People’s Edition of his works, referring 
to his interview with a certain Yorkshire- 
man, he says: “ Repeating these words [of 
caution] with great heartiness and with a 


solemnity on his jolly face that made it look | 


twice as large as before, he shook hands and 
went away. I never saw him afterward, 
but I sometimes imagine that I descry a 
faint reflection of him in John Brodie.” So 
with regard to Nicholas Nickleby he avers : 
“If Nicholas be not always found to be 
blameless or agreeable, he is not always in- 
tended to appear so. He is a young man of 
an impetuous temper and of little or no ex- 
perience; and I saw no reason why such a 
hero should be lifted out of nature.” 

In regard to the characters in “ Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,” this is his ronunciamzento 


in the original preface: “Having brought | 


himself in the commencement of his under- 


taking to feel an interest in those quiet | 


creatures and to imagine them in their old 
chamber of meeting eager listeners to all 


he had to tell, the author hoped—as au- | 


thors will—to succeed in awakening some 
of his own emotions in the bosoms of his 
readers. Imagining Master Humphrey in 
his chimney corner, resuming night after 


night the narrative—say, of the Old Curi- | 
osity Shop—picturing to himself the va- | 


rious sensations of his hearers —thinking 


how Jack Redburn might incline to poor | 


Kit, and perhaps lean too favorably even 
toward the lighter vices of Mr. Richard 


Swiveller—how the deaf gentleman would | 


have his favorite and Mr. Miles his—and 


how all these gentle spirits would trace | 
some faint reflection of their past lives in | 


the varying current of the tale—he has in- 
sensibly fallen into the belief that they are 


present to his readers as they are to him, | 


and has forgotten that, like one whose vision 
is disordered, he may be conjuring up bright 
figures where there is nothing but empty 
space.” 

As a general vindication of the genuine- 
ness of his characters, we hzve this in the 
preface to the first edition of “‘ Martin Chuz- 
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zlewit :” “I set out on this journey, which 
is now concluded, with the design of ex- 
hibiting, in various aspects, the commonest 
of all the vices. It is almost needless to 
add, that the commoner the folly or the 
crime which an author endeavors to illus- 
trate, the greater is the risk he runs of being 
charged with exaggeration; for as no man 
ever yet recognized an imitation of himself, 
no man will admit the correctness of a 
sketch in which his own character is de- 
lineated, however faithfully.” 

That what he writes is real to him is 
emphatically stated in regard to the “ Tale 
of Two Cities.” “The idea,” he says, 
“throughout its execution has had com- 
plete possession of me. I have so far veri- 
| fied what is done and suffered in these pages 
| as that I have certainly done and suffered it 
| all myself.” 
| 
| 
| 





| 


The same movement, involving the set- 
tled purpose on the part of the popular nov- 
| elist, to keep his people before the public, is 
manifested in the preface to the People’s 
Edition of “ Dombey and Son”: “I began 
this book by the Lake of Geneva and went 
on with it in France. The association be- 
| tween the writing and the place of writing 
is so curiously strong in my mind, that at 
this.day, although I know every stair in the 
| little Midshipman’s house, and could swear 
| to every pew in the church in which Flor- 
| ence was married, or to every young gentle- 
man’s bedstead in Dr. Blimber’s establish- 
ment, I yet confusedly imagine Captain 
Cuttle as secluding himself from Mrs. Mac- 
Stinger, among the mountains of Switzer- 
land. Similarly, when I am reminded by 
| any chance of what it was that the waves 
were always saying, I wander in my fancy 
a whole winter night about the streets of 
Paris, as I really did, with a heavy heart, on 
the night when my little friend and I parted 
company.” 

If the author was so possessed by his own 
| conceptions, how could his readers and the 
| world be less affected and fail to take them 
| for real persons ? 
| In proof that the author of “Sketches by 
| Boz” was traveling on an exclusive route of 
| authorship which he had taken for himself 
| and where no coaches were to be recognized 
| except such as carried comic passengers, we 
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may cite the anecdote of Wordsworth and 
Dickens. A gentleman who had the Rydal 
poet for a guest asked him how he liked the 
novelist. Wordsworth, not much affecting | 
young men or young humorists, replied, 
“Why, Iam not much given to turn critic | 
on people I meet; but as you ask me, I will | 
candidly avow I thought him a very talka- 
tive, vulgar young person—but I dare say he | 
may be very clever. Mind, I don’t want to | 
say a word against him, for I have never | 
read a line he has written.” Some time after 
this, the same querist asked Dickens how 
he had liked the poet laureate? “Like 
him? Not atall. Heisadreadful old ass!’ | 
Dickens could not like an author who was 
without humor, and who had no talent for 
character drawing. 

One of Dickens’ professional methods, 
and strictly in accord with the exposition | 
Iam making, was when “ Pickwick” was 
finished, to give a sort of business dinner, at 
which the author occupied the chair, with 
Sergeant Talfourd as vice-president; or as 
was another custom at an early period of 
his career, of taking the opinion of certain 
selected friends upon an unpublished work | 
then in progress. At these councils Tal- | 
fourd read the manuscript with such effect 
as to cause Dickens, in a letter to him, to | 
say: “ You do for me what no man can do | 
so well or with so much pleasure to all his | 
hearers.” 
Another indication of similar tactics and | 





proclivities was his calling around him some 
fifty of his friends and acquaintances to ob- 
tain their candid verdict on the experiment 
of a new reading of “ Sikes and Nancy,” on 


which occasion, as an eye-witness reports, 
he gradually warmed with excitement, 
threw aside his book, acted the scene of 
the murder, shrieked the terrified pleadings 


_of the girl, growled the brutal savagery of 


the murderer, brought looks, tones, gestures 
simultaneously into play to illustrate his 
meaning. The individuality of each char- 
acter was rendered with almost astonishing 
power. - 

This is Dickens to the life, at a climax, 
and it illustrates the mainspring of his 
whole career as I have attempted to dis- 
close it. 

A peculiarity of these prefaces and auto- 
biographical disclosures of Dickens with 
which I have been dealing is his frequent 
reference to the juvenile commencement of 
his juvenile career, virtually asserting what 
may be called his precocious maturity as a 
writer. In the preface to the “ Sketches,” 
in a collective edition of his writings, he 
makes known that “ The whole of these 
‘Sketches’ were written and published, one 
by one, when I was a very young man.” 
His account of the interview with Chapman 
& Hall, who called upon him at “ Furni- 
val’s Inn” to broach the proposed publica- 
tion of “ The Pickwick Papers,” opens with 
these words: “I was a young man of two 
or three and twenty when Chapman & 
Hall,” &c.. Among the last words spoken 
in public by Charles Dickens were these, in 
his speech at the annual banquet of the 
Royal Academy : “ Since I first entered the 
public lists, a very young man,” tenacious 
and consistent in his self-advocacy, to the 
very end. CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 


a 


ENVY. 


A wildwood rose awoke from midnight rest 
Beneath a lonely star's caressing light, 

And sighed, “ O wondrous human world, how blest 
To roam like thee, forever fair and bright !” 


The radiant star, strange home of mortal strife, 
Murmured, in memory of its hapless reign, 
“ O gentle flower, had I thy tranquil life, 
Thy fragrant sleep, that knows no dream of pain!” 
A. E. LANCASTER. 





OVER THE WINE. 


HERE is a fathomless gulf between 
French and English pastries and pud- 

dings. The Frenchman is a poet and an 
artist. The English—what says Lien Chi 
Altougi, who wrote the exquisitely amusing 
letters to Fum Hoane, resident in China: 


“I fancy the French would make the best | 


cooks in the world if they had but meat. 
As it is, they can dress you out five differ- 
ent dishes from a nettle top, seven from a 
dock leaf, and twice as many from a frog’s 
haunches. These eat prettily enough when 
one is a little used to them, are easy of 
digestion, and seldom overload the stom- 
ach with crudities. They rarely dine under 
seven hot dishes. It is true, indeed, with 


all this magnificence, they seldom spread a 
cloth before the guests; but in that,” con- | 
tinues the Doctor, very wickedly, “I cannot 


be angry with them, since those who have 
no linen on their backs may very well be 
excused for needing it on their tables.” 

But Doctor Goldsmith, who talks thus 





through his mandarin’s lips of the French | 
cooking creed, after all, gave valuable testi- 
mony, if not amiable, while illustrating the | 


adoring reverence with which the culinary 


powers of the famous French saints or che/s | 


were considered. One of these noted pro- 


fessors, named Gougué, wrote a famous book | 
called “The Mysteries of the French Cui- | 


sine. 
delicate sarcasm, “One hundred religions, 
and but one sauce! Mon Dieu! Yes! ’Tis 
but too true!” 

In his “ Mysteries,” Mr. Gougué wrote: 
“The true secret in all things is the art of 
producing much with little. In cookery there 
are two sorts of excess to be avoided. Over- 
grown cookery, with its recherché processes 
and its prodigality beyond all bounds, has 
only to do with princes and grand seigneurs. 
It swallows up in a soup @ Za Lucullus the 
substance of three excellent dinners; and 
for the manufacture of a dozen poached 
eggs flavored with goose, wastes twelve en- 


” 


Of England, the professor said, with 


tire roast geese. On the other hand, the 
dwarfed economy of the smaller cookery, 
which has to do with flour only, and the 
commonest sorts of spices, makes a paste 
of all things, or else poisons outright. Our 
work shall steer clear of both extremes.” 
“ Again,” continues M. Gougué, “smoking 
is not to be tolerated. What could be ex- 
pected of that man whose palate, vitiated by 
tobacco, is to pass judgment on the season- 
ing of a sauce, or the correct savor of meat? 
But we have, unhappily, in the profession, 
ladies whose fingers are never out of the 
snuff-box ; ef, mon Dieu / what a snuff-box! 
An artist who has once become the slave 
of this degrading habit, though she were at 
the most interesting moment of a choice 
dish—though she were at the turning-point 
of a fricassée of fowl or a shape of cream— 
must satisfy that imperious craving of her 
nostrils before everything! Héas/ ’tis ruin 
to the fowl, ruin to the cream!” 

M. Gougué discoursed rather suspiciously 
on the diner a la Russe. He reluctantly ad- 
mitted that the Muscovite fashion ensured 
the service taking place with extraordinary 
rapidity, and the food eaten immediately at 
the proper time, and it had also this incon- 
testable recommendation, that each plate 
could be replenished without the necessity 
of extra dishes. But the professor slyly 
and diabolically hints that abominable sub- 
terfuges are introduced fearlessly, as, for ex- 
ample, the delicious fish that adorned the 


| most prominent place at the table yesterday, 





to-day is innocently made a side-dish not 
too well disguised. He also vehemently 
disclaims against paintings, engravings or 
decoration of any sort on the sacred walls 
of the room where the guests are to dine 
as well as possible and converse temper- 
ately; where not even a champagne cork is 
permitted to be drawn, that the attention 
may not be distracted by anything that is 
calculated to disarrange that great gastro- 
nomic machinery, so delicate, so important, 
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and so liable to be disturbed. Anything ab- 
normal, anything /rappant must be avoided. 
The French artist insists that the Eng- 
lish gloat over speckled bombs which they 
call plum-pudding, mighty beef pies, and 
cold shot in the guise of dough. Regard- 
ing the love of the English for puddings, 
here is an old English ballad on King Ar- 
thur’s pudding : 
** When good King Arthur ruled this land, 
He was a goodly king! 
He stole three pecks of barley-meal, 
To make a bread-pudding. 


A bag pudding the king did make, 
And stuffed it well with plums, 

And in it put great lumps of fat, 
As big as my two thumbs. 


The king and queen did eat thereof, 
And noblemen beside, 
And what they could not eat that night 
The queen for breakfast fried.” 
But the grave question of heavy dishes 
and dinner-giving in detail may be reserved 
for a later and more appropriate period. A 


German writer enters into the perplexed | 


etymology of salads, and yields us the satis- 
factory information that salad is a word de- 
rived from salt. But we find this derivation 
extremely unsatisfactory when opposed by 
the succulent juices of bananas, beet-root, 
apples, and oranges. The two last in Ger- 
many are eaten with roast pig. Whatever 
Germany has contributed to the world in 
literature and art, history fails to point 
to a great salad maker in that land, with 
the exception of a woman who won the 
salad wreath during her life by her ex- 
quisite, stomach-thrilling, noble compound, 
but lost future renown among other great 
salad artists because, notwithstanding her 
sex, she accomplished her work in the dark, 
and kept hersecret. She insisted that a salad 
should never be exposed to the light, which 
stole away its freshness. This extraordi- 
nary woman, however, who knew how to 
keep a secret on the general principle, that 
—if I tell it to one, she will tell it to two, 
and the next cup of tea would decide what 
they’d do; they’d chatter and flatter, and 
confide in a few, and cause me my folly in 
sorrow to rue ;—coquettishly hinted certain 
laws, such as the fact that while endive 
needs a great deal of oil, lettuce requires 
very little; one tablespoonful of oil needs 





| opinion of some writers. 


| a most piquant flavor with sorrel. 





but one of vinegar; salt requires extreme 
deliberation, and it is imperative that salt 
should be thoroughly amalgamated with the 
vinegar before the oil be added. Cold cauli- 
flower, she adds, is the basis of an unsur- 
passed salad. 

But salad makers, like poets and artists, 
must be born with the divine affiatus, from 


| Nebuchadnezzar down to the far-famed 
Doudet, who postponed the dinners of the 


great men of the day to suit his own per- 
sonal engagements, as the prince of salad 
makers. His price for driving in his car- 
riage to make the salad for his patrons was 
ten guineas, and this was gratefully paid. 
When Nebuchadnezzar was punished by 
being condemned to a salad-eating life, the 


| punishment consisted in the deprivation of 


savory oil and other condiments, in the 
But if the wicked 
old king had been wise, he could have added 
“ Sorrel 
leaves,” said Borsu, in the medical treat- 
ment of plants, “are the antidote of all sour 
substances, of which they rapidly neutral- 
ize the effect.” All lower animals eat sal- 
ads and console their stomachs on grasses, 
herbs and sorrel; but in the kitchen, where 
cooks generally are not supposed to com- 
prehend chemistry or medicaments, sorrel 
needs to be used with great caution. It 
should be picked in September, as it is then 
less liable to fermentation, worked several 
times and boiled with one glass of water to 
ten pounds; add a handful of salt, cover 
tightly, and let it boil over a slow fire until 
thoroughly cooked. Then strain and let it 
cool, press through a sieve with a wooden 
spoon, and put it back in a saucepan to boil 
for fifteen minutes, stirring constantly. Put 
the Aurée in earthen jars, cover with well- 
cooked mutton fat, and keep it in a cool 
place. This refreshing vegetable contains a 
great deal of oxalic acid and potash, and is 
considered by physicians an excellent medi- 
cament. 

That good old Saint Hieronymus, who 
lived the last ninety of his one hundred and 
five years on bread and water, was accused 
by another good old Saint Anthony of a pa- 
tient “lusting after salad.” Cucumber, let- 
tuce, celery and endive separately make the 
salad proper for a gourmet. The other sal- 
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ads, so-called, are intended for the d/asé 
gastronomist whose tired stomach craves a 
change. A noted French writer, talking 
enthusiastically of salads, admits that not 
only are they capable of being dressed in 


three hundred and sixty-five different ways, | 


but there are more than three hundred and 
sixty-five sorts to be dressed after each of 





the three hundred and sixty-five modes. | 
The first-mentioned salad is the salad pure | 


and simple; the others may be called ma- 
yonnaises. Salads cool the blood. The din- 


ner of Adam before the fall is agreeable to | 
the imagination in an atmosphere laden | 


with the mephitic impurities of a great city. 
Shakespeare put the words in the mouth of 
Jack Cade when he climbed over the wall of 
Iden’s garden while in hiding. He looked 
for a bit of grass or salad, “which is not 
amiss,” he adds, “to cool a man’s stomach 
in the hot weather;”’ and Hamlet said of 
the players, “There are no sallets in the 
lines to make them savory.” 

A salad of distinction is made of the to- 
mato cut in the thinnest possible slices, with 
seasoning of sugar, salt and vinegar, or oil 
dressing; an accompaniment of cucumber 
sliced with the rind, aids the digestion ma- 
terially. The author of the “ Cyclopedia of 
Medicine” contends that the rind of the 
cucumber, as that of the lemon, is the best 
part of it for aroma and flavor. This has 
been successfully tested. The don vivants 
of antiquity delighted in fish. Chief among 
their dainties was a shell-fish prickly as a 
hedgehog, called Echiros. They ate with 
infinite gusto the dog-fish, sea-dogs or por- 
poises, and even seals. The glosciscus was 
a shell-fish of great size. A pupil of Epi- 
curus, who was also a poetic wit, thus directs 
the cook : 


“ Lively play the flame 
Beneath those oyster patties: patient here, 
Fixed as a statue, skim, incessant skim ; 
Steep well this small glociscus in its sauce, 
And boil this sea-dog in a cullender. 
This eel requires more salt and marjoram.” 


These lines are simply quoted because of 
the excellent advice contained, especially as 
regards the skimming. The Romans es- 
teemed the eel the Helena of their feasts, 
and some “the queen of palate pleasure.” 





The’ lamprey of the ancients is a species 
of eel, holding so high a place in the esti- | 


mation of celebrated epicures that Thomas 
a Becket gave fiye pounds for a dish of eels, 
As for Henry I. of England, who was a most 
noble gourmand, of him Robert of Glouces- 
ter wrote for an obituary : 

“* When he came home, he willed him a lamprey to eat, 

Though his leeches him forbade, for it was a fecble 

meat ; 

But he would not these believe, for he loved it we’! 

enow, 

And eat in evil ease, for the lamprey it him slew, 

For right soon after it into anguish it him drew, 

And he died for his lamprey into his own woe.” 

Pope was so insatiably fond of potted 
lampreys or eels, that his intimate friends 
attributed his death to his having eaten too 
large a quantity at one time. 

An elaborate fashion of cooking eels is to 
saturate them with the beaten yolk of an 
egg and melted butter; each piece is then 
rolled separately in stale bread crumbs, 
chopped parsley, a bunch of sweet pow- 
dered herbs, grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, 
cayenne pepper and salt. When well cov- 
ered with this mixture, baste them with 
butter, and after they become incrustcd 
with a rich brown, serve with a sauce of 
melted-butter well whipped with spiced 
vinegar. An eel pie is made very much 
in the same way as a game pie, with a rich 
paste and well seasoned with mushroom 
catsup, a hint of onion, parsley, bits of but- 
ter rolled in flour, cayenne pepper, and a 
small wine-glass of tarragon vinegar. The 
two pounds of eels meantime have been 
boiled till the flesh leaves the bones; the 
flesh is made into force-meat balls, with 
anchovy, cracker crumbs, a grated lemon- 
peel, a truffle, salt and pepper, and four 
ounces of warmed butter. By this time 
the bones are sufficiently boiled in a liquor 
with a little mace, salt and a slice of onion. 
Place the force-meat in first, lay upon it 
some flesh of shad, bass or white-fish, pour 
over the liquor, cover with a paste as light 
as thistle-down and let it bake. The paste 
is most important; a common, nightmare, 
dyspepsia-provoking paste ruins all previous 
preparations. The prince of chefs 


“ Designs, he draws, 
He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 
Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish ; 
Some be dry dishes, some moats around with broth ; 
Mounts marrow-bones, cuts fifty-angled custards, 
Rears bulwark pies and for his outer works 
He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust.” 
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Apicius, who resided at Minturna, a town 
in Campania, ate his favorite shrimps at an 
enormous price ; in fact, from their size those 
of Smyrna and the prawns of Alexandria 
could not be compared to those of Minturna. 
A malicious gossip having whispered to the 
unhappy Apicius that the African shrimps 
were even larger, he, therefore, immediately 
embarked for African shores at the risk of 
hurricanes, cyclones, and all manner of immi- 
nent risks. Safely arriving, he eagerly, with 
glowing anticipations, sent for the great 
shrimps. 
pared to his own; so, a wiser man, he re- 
embarked, fondly anticipating the feast of 
shrimps awaiting him in his Italian home. 
He forbade his people, at the risk of their 
heads, to mention Africa in his presence. 

Shrimps have sometimes produced fatal 
consequences; but whether from their in- 
digestibility or poisonous quality is more 


Alas! they were not to be com- 





| formed into life by soft sighing winds. 


doubtful than commonly supposed. There | 
can be but small doubt that, like most other | 


edible animals, shrimps, mussels, and oys- | 


ters are comparatively unfit for food at cer- 
tain times. Pennant, however, remarks that 
for one who is affected by eating either of 
these shell-fish, a hundred may remain un- 
injured. Shrimps should be elastic, the flesh 
moist, and the skin well drawn out. 


A delicious breakfast omelet is prepared 
by mixing the ingredients in the usual way 
and then placing whole apricots in the 
golden envelope before it is rolled. An- 
other that was born beneath Spanish skies 
is similarly made, with the introduction of 
sliced bananas laid in the compound after 
being delicately browned in the sweetest of 
butter, then turned in the omelet. This 
has been discussed with appreciation by the 
writer at the table of a Spanish friend. 

Leigh Hunt, who was a mild epicure in 
his way, protested against other food for 
breakfast than toast, ham, tea or coffee, 
eggs, and always something potted. In our 
climate it may be added, and always fruit 
the year round. For breakfast eat fruit. 
The earth and sky shares its life. Its flesh, 
filled with sunshine, needs no human bast- 
ing. Its veins are sweet with fragrant dew 
The 
ardent kisses of the summer sun paints the 
blushing cheek of the velvety peach, and 
fills with wine the purple grapes ensphered 
in purple luxuriance, that drop through the 
leafy roof of trellised arches. Such a break- 
fast is patriarchal. It has a flavor of Arca- 
dian days and the mythologic age of a dead 
past. 

G. H. SHERBURNE HULL. 


Recent Literature. 


In this age, if there are not a great many 
persons who have the courage to declare that 
we know and can know nothing, there is, it 
may safely be affirmed, a considerable number 
who have serious doubt whether we can be 
quite certain of anything we think we know. 
The human mind grows, and what is accepted 
as truth at one time, later on is clearly seen to 
be falsehood. What is truth? asked doubting 
Pilate. But his query in our day becomes in 
the mouth of thousands, Is there any such thing 
as truth? Surely no question more important 
can be asked, and those who help us to an an- 
swer must be regarded as the benefactors of 
their race. Among those who have done their 
fair share toward aiding us in the solution of 
this mighty problem must be reckoned Dr. 
James’ McCosh. For the last thirty years, as 
he reminds us, he has been taking his part in 


the philosophic discussions of the age, and the’ 





several luminous and profound treatises in 
which he has set forth his views are highly 
prized by the acutest thinkers of our time. But 
in these treatises, able as they are, he is far 
from having expended all his force, a goodly 
portion of which he seems to have reserved for 
a Philosophic Series*, consisting of small vol 
umes, issued quarterly, and of which three have 
appeared. He tells us that this series relates to 
topics which have long occupied his thoughts, 
and which topics he characterizes as ‘‘thrill- 
ing.” Surely he is not mistaken in supposing 
that on these topics many are anxious to have 
light thrown. And not a little light is thrown in 


* Philosophic Series. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
D.L. No.1. Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as Op- 
posed to Agnosticism, being a Treatise on Applied Logic. 
No. II. Energy; Efficient and Final Cause. No. III. 
Development ; What it Can Do and What it Cannot Do. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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these three volumes upon the momentous sub- | 


jects discussed in them. 

The first volume treats of the ‘‘ Criteria of 
Different Kinds of Truth as Opposed to Agnos- 
ticism.” Agnosticism, as Dr. McCosh remarks, 
used to be called Nescience, which maintains 
that nothing can be known, and Nihilism, which 
holds that there is nothing to be known. With 
these know-nothings he does not think it worth 
while to argue, for their doctrine ‘‘ allows us no 
premises as a ground on which to start, and 
has no body or substance that we can attack. 
It is easy to show that it is suicidal. It is an 
evident contradiction to affirm that we can 
know nothing. But when we have demon- 
strated this, we have not destroyed it any more 
than we have killed a spectre by thrusting a 
spear into it; for its defense is, that all truth is 
contradictory.” Dr. McCosh does not, then, 
enter into a wrestling with the agnostic, since 
such a wrestling with him ‘‘ would be endless, 
because he refuses to take a form’ by which he 
can be laid hold of. A different method is pur- 
sued. That method is to show object, where 
the agnostic assures us there is nothing; to 
show that the human mind is capable of reach- 
ing knowledge, and that it has tests to deter- 
mine when it has done so. But these tests are 
not the same in all cases. 
‘‘truths to be assumed,” to which the first part 
of the treatise is devoted, are quite different 
from the criteria of ‘‘individual facts and their 
laws,” which occupy the larger portion of the 
volume. Some truths, it is undertaken to show, 
are self-evident, necessary, and unreservedly 
held, and therefore certain beyond doubt or 
dispute ; others are only probable, some with 
only a slight balance in their favor, others 
rising to certainty. ‘‘ This is not so much a 


difference in the truth as a difference in the evi- | 


dence to us.” 


sure we know, there are a great many things we 
may be sure we do not know. ‘‘ We who dwell 
in a world ‘ where day and night alternate ;’ we 
who go everywhere accompanied by our own 
shadow—a shadow produced by our dark body, 
but produced because there is light—cannot ex- 
pect to be absolutely delivered from the dark- 
ness. Man’s faculties, exquisitely adapted to 
the sphere in which he moves, were never in- 
tended to enable him to comprehend all truth. 
The mind is in this respect like the eye. The 
eye is so constituted as to perceive things with- 
in a certain range, but as objects are removed 
farther and farther from us they become more 





The criteria of | 





| is true of the energy of matter. 
But while there are some things we can be | 





indistinct, and at length are lost sight of alto. 
gether. It is the same with the intellect of 
man. It can penetrate a certain distance and 
understand certain subjects, but as they stretch 
away farther they look more and more con- 
fused, and at length they disappear from the 
view. And if the human spirit attempts to 
mount higher than its limited range, it will find 
all its flights fruitless. The dove, to use a well- 
known illustration of Kant, may mount to a cer- 
tain height in the heavens ; but as she rises the 
air becomes lighter, and at length she finds that 
she can no longer float upon its bosom, and 
should she attempt to soar higher her pinions 
flutter in emptiness, and she falters and falls.” 
It may be added that the book is a treatise on 
what is called Applied Logic, and may therefore 
be used as a text-book in upper schools. 

With what clearness and simplicity Dr. Mc- 
Cosh can treat an intricate subject is abun- 
dantly manifested in his second treatise, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Energy : Efficient and Final Cause.” 
The old argument which infers the existence of 
a Creator from the evidence of design in the 
constitution of things has, in the opinion of 
some, been greatly weakened by the now well- 


| established doctrine of the Conservation of En- 


ergy. What that doctrine is Dr. McCosh thus 
explains: ‘‘It has long been known and ac- 
knowledged that the sum of matter in the cos- 
mos is always one and the same. We burna 


| piece of paper and it disappears from our view, 


but it is not annihilated. One portion of the 
matter has gone down in ashes, the other has 
gone up in smoke, and it is conceivable we 
might bring the scattered particles together, and 
they would become the original paper : 
‘ Imperious Czsar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’ 

It has been proven in our day that the same 
The doctrine 
is thus stated by Clerk Maxwell: ‘The total 
energy of any body or system of bodies can 
neither be increased nor diminished by any mu- 
tual action of those bodies, though it may be 
transformed into any one of the forms of which 
energy is susceptible.’ The amount of energy 
is constant if unaffected by any agent external 
to itself. If acted on from without, the energy 
will be increased by what has been communi- 
cated. If it acts on bodies without, the energy 
will be diminished by the work done. When 
any portion leaves one body it passes into an- 
other. If two balls strike each other, they 
have the same amount of energy before they 
strike and after they strike, though the energy 








may be decreased in one and increased to the 
same extent in the other. When the energy dis- 
appears in one form, say in mechanical force 
moving a mass, it appears in another, say in 
heat, which is molecular motion.” 
unhesitatingly admits the truth of this doctrine, 
but the question is how far the doctrine applies. 
Does it apply to the vital powers, to the mental 
powers? That to these powers the doctrine of 
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| 


Dr. McCosh | 


| and aqueous fluids. 


the conservation of energy applies Dr. McCosh | 


maintains is ‘‘not proven.” To explain here 


| brought and kept together in organisms.” 


fully his views of the nature of causation there | 
is not space enough. But it may be mentioned | 
that his view involves him in difficulty in re- | 


gard to human will which he does not shirk. 
On the one hand, he argues that there is causa- 
tion in act of the will—that is, that the will is 
not free. On the other hand, he holds resolute- 
ly that there is a sense in which the will is free. 
“Holding by both these truths, as I reckon 
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makes broad admissions. In regard to the 
origin of species, for instance, it is conceded as 
quite possible that species may have been organ- 
ized out of previously existing material. ‘‘ The 
essential element of organisms are oxygen, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, carbon with sulphur and iron, 
These are represented as 
being the least volatile of the elements and the 
most permanent in their combinations, and be- 
cause of these qualities they may have been 
It is 
recognized as quite conceivable that the Creator 
may have arranged that these elements should 
combine to form the aggregates which we call 


| plants and animals, and as the ages run on, to 


form new species in rare and exceptional circum- 
stances. But it is acutely pointed out that these 


| elements will not of themselves form living 
| beings without some inherent or superadded 


them, I am obliged to add that I cannot re- | 


move all the difficulties in which I am involved. 


I do not profess to be able thoroughly to clear | 


up this subject ; but the view of causation which 
has been set forth in this treatise is fitted, I 
reckon, to lessen, if not to remove, some of the 
difficulties.” 


At the same time, Dr. McCosh 
declares, that although all this is conceivable, he 
does not feel himself competent to decide the 
question. A decision can be arrived at ‘‘ only by 
long and varied observation and discussion.” 


vital power. 


But in discussing what evolution cannot do, 


| our author is perhaps happier and more for- 


The third of the series is devoted to ‘‘ Devel- | 


opment ; what it can do and what it cannot do,” 
a theme most important and interesting. Dr. 
McCosh’s views as to development or evolu- 
tion are well known. 
est to embrace this doctrine, which startled so 


cible. With simplicity, but with strength, are 
shown the limitations of evolution, It cannot, 


| it is undeniable, give an account of the origin 


He was one of the earli- | 


many when it was set forth in the pages of Dar- | 


win. ‘‘Itis of no use denying in our day: the 
doctrine of evolution in the name of religion 
or any other good cause. An age or two ago 
many religious people were afraid of geology. 
It can now be shown that it rather favors reli- 
gion by its furnishing proof of design, and by 
the wonderful parallelism between Genesis and 
theology. The time is at hand when all intelli- 
gent people, religious and irreligious, will per- 


of things. This is implied in its nature and 
in its very name. Evolution is the derivation 
of one thing from another thing. But whence 
came the thing evolved? It is a chain, of 
which the first link must be somewhere. 
Moreover, it is clear that evolution does not 


| originate the power which works in evolution. 
| To account for this, Herbert Spencer calls in, 


what he calls the Persistence of Force. Al- 
though some object to this phrase, Dr. McCosh 
concedes that there is such a thing, call it what 


you will. But Spencer admits that there is a 


| something beyond the matter and force which we 


ceive that there is nothing impious in develop- | 


ment considered in itself; though it may be 
carried to excess and turned to atheistic pur- 
poses.” Dr. McCosh, therefore, defends devel- 
opment or evolution—call it which you may—and 
defends it warmly. But he insists on the term 
being rigidly defined, and on an exact statement 
of what evolution can do, and what it cannot 
do, Can something be evolved out of nothing ? 
Can life be evolved from the lifeless? Can mind 
be evolved from the mindless? From these 
piercing questions there is no escape. 

As to what evolution can do Dr. McCosh 


This something he declares is unknown 
and unknowable. But shrewdly is Spencer con- 
victed of discrepancy. He certainly must know 
something about this ‘‘ unknowable” thing, or 


notice. 


| how can he predicate anything about it? ‘He 
| knows it to be a power and to have power; and 


surely this is knowledge, and rather important 
knowledge. He everywhere speaks of a neces- 
sary ‘belief in a power of which no limit in 
time or space can be conceived.’ This limit- 
lessness is surely a further knowledge. He 
can tell a great deal about its working by dif- 
ferentiation and integration, producing happi- 
ness and virtue, causing an advance, and finally 
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dissolving all things in a univers1l conflagration. | the atoms a latent life, sensation, consciousness 


Such a thing is not absolutely unknown.” 


In this little treatise it is not attempted to de- | 
termine what are the original bodies or powers | 


in our world, what is their nature or how many 
they are. 
endurable; they may be molecules consisting of 
two or more atoms in union.” But whether 
these original bodies are atoms and molecules, 
there are some pregnant questions about them 
which must be answered. 
the original atom or molecule formed of the 
atoms ? 
first plant appeared ? 

the original molecule? 


or of pain? 
cule, say a power of perceiving an object out of 
itself ? 
molecule or monad—a consciousness of self? 


Was there a power of comparing or judging, of | 
discerning things, of noting their agreements on | 


differences? Had it a power of reasoning, of 


inferring the unseen from the seen, of the future | 
Were there emotions in these | 


from the past? 
first existences—say a hope of continued life, or 
a fear of approaching death? Perhaps they had 
loving attachments to each other; perhaps they 


had some morality, say a sense of justice in 
keeping their own whirl, and allowing to others | 
Had | 


their rights and their place in this dance ! 
they will at the beginning, and a power of 
choosing between pleasure and pain, between 
the evil and the good? 
piety, and paid worship of the silent sort to 
God.” 

These questions are sometimes answered by 
arguing that there must have been all along in 


‘*They may be atoms, simple and | 


‘* Was there Life in | 
| it is clear that they must have been the creature 
If not, how did it come in when the | 
Was there sensation in | 

If not, what brought it | 
in when the first animal had a feeling of pleasure | 
Was there mind in the first mole- | 


Was there consciousness in the first | 


and mind, with beneficence and capacity of 
choice, ready to be developed in the zons, 
some in thousand and some in millions of years. 
Of course, such a thing is imaginable and pos- 
sible, though it seems out of the question there 
should be any proof in its favor. But those who 
discover proof of this, Dr. McCosh impales on 
one of the horns of a dilemma: ‘‘If all the 
endowments now in our world were in primary 
molecules, ready to come forth at the fit time, 


of an intelligence of inconceivable power. If 
they were not there, it is necessary to call in 
a subsequent creation, or at least some forth- 
putting of Omnipotence.” 

The quotations given from these little books 
will not be without use if any one is thereby 
induced to peruse and weigh the mature con- 
clusions of one of the broadest and deepest and 
most candid thinkers of our age. He steps 
forward on a field where a battle of mighty im- 
port is raging, and the part which he plays in 
this fight shows that truth has in him not only 
a zealous but a prudent defender. Whatever 
may be the upshot of the contest, Dr. McCosh 
has dene his fair share in upholding his side. 

The further treatises which he has planned, and 
which every one will hope he may complete, will 
be devoted, one to the agnosticism of Hume 
and Huxley, another to a criticism of the phi- 
losophy of Kant—the most influential philosophy 


| of the day, both in Europe and America—and a 
Perhaps they had some | 
| phy as culminated in his ethics. 


third to a criticism of Herbert Spencer’s philoso- 
And there are 
hints that the series will extend beyond these, 
if Dr. McCosh’s project is countenanced by the 
friends of a sober philosophy. 


Down Talk. 


September is not a month beloved of 
city school-boys, for then the long vacation 
comes to an end and they must return to their 
books. Most of them, it may be, have had 
during the sunrmer a taste of country life, and 
enjoyed its freedom. To be pent up again in 
streets, out of the sight of green fields and run- 
ning water, seems, for ashort time, like being in 
prison. And while the lads are not altogether 
content with the month, their parents do not 
always regard it with serenity, for it brings per- 
plexity as to where the boys shall go to school, 
and especially what they shall learn. A recent 





address of an eminent citizen of Massachusetts 
has given increased interest to a question which 
at this time of year many fathers and mothers 
are asking: Shall our boys learn Latin and 
Greek ? 

What Mr. Adams said a few weeks ago about 
the practical uselessness of classical study, in 
the way it is, with rare exceptions, pursued in 
our country, has attracted the more attention 
from the character and position of the man. 
He does not belong to the “‘ self-made” class of 
men, who decry that of which they know noth- 
ing, and having had little advantages of edu- 
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cation in their youth, claim that the limited 
amount of scholastic outfit which has been suffi- 
cient for them while making money—more or 
less—is quite sufficient for anyone. On the 
contrary, for several generations Mr. Adams’ 
ancestors have received what was thought to 
be the best education of the time in the United 
States, and he himself has had the same advan- 
tages as those from whom he is descended. 
Indeed, it is by the examples of these same an- 
cestors and himself that he illustrates his thesis. 
The two Presidents who were his ‘‘ forbears,” 
John Quincy and John Adams, it appears, in 
their old age quite forgot their Latin and Greek, 


an irksome task. His father, Charles Francis 


Adams, and he are, according to his statement, | 


pretty much in the same condition. 


Mr. Adams does not make it very clear 


whether he would do away with Latin and | 


Greek altogether in the curriculum of a liberal 


education or only improve the present method | 
of teaching them, so that the learner may ac- | 


quire greater familiarity with their literature. 
His observations give some color for constru- 
ing his meaning to be that the things which do 
not contribute directly to practical life and ac- 
tual business are trivial things or, at best, of 
very moderate account. If that be what Mr. 
Adams has in mind, he can fortify his opin- 
ion by good classical authority. Every boy 
who has got as far as the Greek Reader, knows 
that Agesilaus, king of Sparta, when he was 
asked what things he thought most proper for 
boys to learn, answered, ‘‘ Those things which 
they ought to practise when they become men.” 


fair to assume, without the most explicit declara- 
tion to that effect, that Mr. Adams takes any 
such contracted view of what is meant by educa- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to repeat the trite ety- 
mology that education means a drawing out of 
the faculties of the mind, nor to go over the 


and colleges being mental discipline, and not to 
make money-getting easy. It is not their pur- 
pose, Mr. Adams, we take it for granted, will 


concede, to turn out merchants or lawyers, or | 


manufacturers or ministers, as such. Their pri- 
mary end is to make men, and out of the men 
so made all these distinctive divisions will fol- 
low by laws of temperament, choice, proximity 
or other circumstance. 
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to discipline the mind, to give it control of it- 
self. 
For several hundred years it has been the 


| opinion of those supposed to be best capable of 
| judging, that the study which more than any 
| other puts a man in possession of his mind is 


the study of language; that this study gives a 
mental vista or outlook as nothing else can. 


| Have all the keen intellects which have advo- 


cated this doctrine during the last three hundred 


| years been mistaken? And has it been reserved 


| for this age to discover some road to good men- 


| and Greek they went through. 
well-worn phrases about the object of schools | 


| kind. 


tal discipline unknown to those whose minds 


| were trained by the study of language, and the 
and found reading authors in those languages | 


fruits of whose minds, thus trained, we cherish 
among our best possessions ? 


It would appear that a prudent man may 
reasonably have some hesitation in answering 
these questions in the affirmative. And Mr. 
Adams himself ought to find rather puzzling 
some pertinent queries which might be put to 
him. Mr. Adams’s father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather have given ample evidence 
of having their mental faculties well under con- 
trol, and in the great places they have held have 
proved indisputably that they must have had 
in their youth—when their powers were flexible 
and forming— good mental discipline of some 
How was that mental discipline ac- 
quired? Principally, if their biographies can 
be relied on, by the study of Greek and Latin. 
True, in their old age, they forgot pretty near- 
ly all the words and phrases of these tongues, 


| and found it difficult to construe a few simple 


sentences. But the actual knowledge which is 


| learned at school is never wholly retained by 
But Agesilaus, like all the Spartans, was a | 
very narrow-minded man, and it would be un- 


anyone, and is, in most instances, largely lost 
in passing years, and the two Presidents from 
whom Mr. Adams is descended must have got 
some advantage from their Latin and Greek, 


| for it was through these languages they got all 


the mental discipline they had. Unless it be 
claimed that they would have been the men 
they were without the imperfect study of Latin 
And will Mr, 
Adams maintain that these two Presidents 
would have been more accomplished men and 
more valuable citizens, if they had never stud- 
ied Latin and Greek? The kind of mental dis- 
cipline which formed the minds of John and 
John Quincy Adams surely ought not to be 
lightly abandoned. If we can have continually 


| in this republic a fair supply of such alert, well- 
| balanced intellects in the public service, we 
| shall have every reason to be content. 

Now the question is what is the best study | 


But that not only the Adamses, but, with very 
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rare exceptions, all who for the last three hnn- 
dred years have had fullest possession of their 
minds, have acquired that’ possession by the 
study of languages, is an indisputable fact. If 
any parent wishes to have experiments tried on 
the mind of his young son, and see if some- 
thing else will not do as well or better than the 
study of language, of course it is open to the 
parent to follow that course. Those who are 
content to let well enough alone, will prefer to 
have the experiment tried on other people’s 
sons. 

If the study of language, however, is the 
thing to form the mind, then it would seem to 
follow, as plain as night the day, that the lan- 
guage to be studied is the Gréek. No one cer- 
tainly will pretend that any modern tongue can | 
compare with it. To learn the structure of | 
speech itself—its very muscles, fibres and 
nerves—its deepest spirit—one must go to the 
Greek tongue. 

In thinking of the plan of eliminating the 
study of Greek and Latin from our schools, one 
cannot help recalling the tribute paid them long | 
ago by Henry Nelson Coleridge, himself not 
only one of the best classical scholars, but one | 
of the most variously cultured men of his time. 
‘‘Far am I from assuming,” he says, ‘‘ to un- 
derstand all their riches, all their beauty, or all 
their power. Yet I can profoundly feel their 
own immeasurable supremacy to all we call | 
modern. Greek was the shrine of the genius 
of the old world—as universal as our race, as 
individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, 
of indefatigable strength, with the complication | 
and the distinctness of nature herself, to which 
nothing was vulgar, from which nothing was ex- 
cluded ; speaking to the eye like Italian, speak- 
ing to the mind like English; with thoughts like 
pictures, with words like the gossamer film of 
the summer ; having at once the variety and 
picturesqueness of Homer, the glow and the in- 
tensity of schylus, now compressed to the 
closet by Thucydides, now fathomed to the bot- 
tom by Plato, now sounding with all its thun- 
ders, and anon lit up with all its ardor under 
the Promethean touch of Demosthenes. 





** And Latin—the voice of empire and of war, 
of law and of the state; inferior to its half- 
parent and rival in the embodying of passion 
and in the distinguishing of thought, but equal 
to it in sustaining the measured march of his- 
tory, and superior to it in the indignant decla- 





mation of moral satire ; stamped with the mark 
of an imperial republic; rigid in its construc- 
tion, parsimonious in its synonyms ; reluctantly 


yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, although 
opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the 
occasional inspirations of Lucretius ; proved in- 
deed to the uttermost by Cicero, and by him 
found wanting; yet majestic in its bareness, 
impressive in its conciseness, the true language 
of history instinct with the spirit of nations and 
not tainted with the passions of individuals; 
breathing the maxims of the world and not the 
texts of the schools ; one and uniform in its air 
and spirit, whether touched by the severe and 
haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive 
Livy, by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus.” 

It is a noble and not undeserved tribute. Al- 
though put in the language of eulogium, it bears 
in its sweep and exaltation the force and per- 
suasion of a hundred arguments. 

And if it be said that the present method of 
learning Latin and Greek with us does not 
carry the learner to a height where he can 


| catch a glimpse of all the riches they contain, 
| then the answer is easy. 


Improve the method. 


Editor of The Manhattan : 

S1r—The article on “Carpets and Carpet 
Designing,” printed in the August number of 
your magazine, contains a statement which, a: 
it is calculated to mislead your readers, we beg 
you to correct by the publication of this card. 

The statement alluded to, is to the effect that 
the Woman’s Institute of Technical Design in 
its second year assumed another title and be- 
came practically another school. 

This is entirely erroneous. No such change 
has ever been made, or contemplated. 

This school of practical design for women 
was organized under the name above desig- 
nated by ladies who still continue its managers, 
the only important changes occurring in the two 
years of its existence having been the adoption 
of other branches of art into its course of study, 
the change of location to more suitable and 
commodious rooms, the abolishment of the 
office of Principal, and the appointment to the 
Chair of Carpet Design of a lady who is a prac- 
tical designer of many years’ experience in this 
country and abroad. 

By inserting this correction in your columns, 
you will confer a favor on 

Yours truly, 
Anna D. FRENCH, 
Mme. ADELE ROCH, 
Mrs. G. W. WINGATE, 
Mrs. ImoceN C. FALEs, 
Mrs. Fanny HowgLL, 
IsABELLA GRANT MEREDITH, 
Directors. 
Woman's Institute of Technical Design, 
124 Fifth Avenue. 
August 9, 1883. 





Salmaguudi. 


TO A LADY: 
ON HER ART OF GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


You ask a verse, to sing (ah, laughing face !) 
Your happy art of growing old with grace? 
O Muse, begin, and let the truth—but hold ! 
First let me see that you are growing old. 

Joun JAMeEs Piatt. 


>- 


A PORTRAIT AT YOUGHAL* 
(IRELAND). 


The-2 at the inn, he looked at me. 
A flash of fire died on the wall. 

Without, the broken-hearted sea 
Beat, in the moon, at Youghal. 


Still as a god’s were those deep eyes, 
And empty as a god’s of tears, 

That showed not pity nor surprise 
After three hundred years. 


I felt that one pale flower’s sharp scent 
There at the window like a knife, 

What time the dead man seemed content 
To watch the passion of life. 


Another flash of fire. ‘‘ And so 
They’ve given us a haunted room : 

The Knight there in the dust bowed low, 
Or the wind moved his plume. 


‘But what is this? The maid with tea! 
It may be she has heard the name 

This dark immortal wore while he 
Walked in the world’s brief fame. 


“* Who is it—that old portrait there ?” 
She held the lamp close to the wall, 
And told us, with a little stare, 
‘‘He was—the Mayor of Youghal!” 


S. M. B. Pratt. 
—_——— ->- $$$ 


“ Heaven,” poetic inspiration has assert- 
ed, ‘‘lies about us in our infancy ;” but in these 
later days we are taught to make our own at- 





* Written after visiting the house of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh there. He was at one time mayor of the place. 
(Youghal is pronounced nearly the same as yawl.) 


| mosphere and carry our heaven with us. 
| was the opinion of the eloquent Scotch divine 
| who, keenly alive to the peculiarities of leading 





| that air boy ?” he asked. 





Such 


members of his congregation, summed up the 
delights awaiting them in the following terms: 


| ** Well, I know the sort of heaven that awaits 


ye; all the seas will be hot water, and the rivers 
rivers of whisky, and the hills and the moun- 
tains they shall be loaves of sugar, and,” he 
added, warming to his subject, ‘‘I know ye; 
all the corn-stalks will be pipe-stems, and to- 
baccos, and sneezings—that’s the sort of heaven 
awaits ye.” 
. 


It is a pity that wealth and education 
cannot be simultaneously acquired. A miner 
who, by a lucky find, became suddenly the pos- 
sessor of a fortune, took it into his head to go to 
Europe, and after many adventures found him- 
self in Florence. During his travels he caught 
the malady for collecting works of art, and vis- 
ited the studios of renowned artists in search of 
marvels to be sent home. Among others he 
visited the studio of Powers, the sculptor, and 


| glancing over various statues, his eye alighted 


upon the Greek Slave. ‘‘ What may you call 
‘“*The Greek Slave,” 
replied the sculptor. ‘‘ And what may be the 
price of it?” was the next question. ‘‘ Three 
thousand dollars,” said Powers, gazing at the 
odd specimen of humanity before him. ‘* Zhree 
thousand dollars!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ you don’t 
say so,now? Why, I thought to buy something 
of you, but that’s a notch above me. Why, 
statiary is riz, ain't it?’ Powers, in telling the 
story, used to give an amusing imitation of the 


miner’s drawl. 
——— ->- —— 


There are, as is well recognized, many 
lovers of art who find a lurking immorality in 


| the representation of the nude, even in allegori- 


cal subjects. An eccentric old lady died in 
New York, in 1876, leaving a considerable 
amount of property, including a really valuable 
number of studies from the nude, by well- 
known artists. A married niece, who was in 
the house at the time of the death, considered 
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the pictures highly improper, and as soon as | 


the breath was out of her aunt’s body, con- 
signed them to the flames. Imagine her cha- 
grin when, upon the will being read, it was 


| 


found that these very pictures were all that her | 
relative had bequeathed to her and her children. | 


They were worth several thousand dollars. 
TWO VIEWS. 


o 


BY TWO TRAVELING TROUBADOURS, 


I. 


Lush grew the grass beside the stream, 
Moist was its marshy brim, 

Where many an emerald reed upreared 
Its spearlet sharp and slim— 

*Twas like the fairies’ army, seen 
Through twilight’s curtain dim. 


He saw it all as in a dream, 
In that soft evening mist, 

By long rays of the leveling sun 
To faintest crimson kist, 

That died away to tender tones— 
Opal and amethyst. 


Ah, heavy was the perfumed breath 
Of vines about the door, 
And sweet the lisp of fluttering leaves 
Of branches arching o’er, 
Spaced with bright blue, through which he 
watched 
The birds of heaven soar. 


Within the doorway stood the maid, 
Lissome and tall and fair ; 

One arm thrown high against the frame 
Pillowed her golden hair. 

One vine-spray reached toward her—ah ! 
Love’s finger pointed there. 


His whole soul trembled with a word, 
Like cloud-embosomed rain. 





But all unspoken slept the thought, 


To grow a nestling pain. 


Love’s dream half blossomed into life— 


Then died, a dream again. 
H. C. Bunner. 


II. 
And standing on the breezy porch, 


The flowers’ happy guest, 

As graceful as a lily bud 
Upon the lakelet’s breast, 

She heard the wood-dove softly coo 
And seek his swaying nest. 


He thought, and with a poet’s heart, 
That damosel is fair ; 

I'll seek a drink, and gain the porch, 
Among the woodbinc there ; 

I see a hammock swing beside 
A rustic rocking-chair. 


*Twere rapture dear to linger at 
Her dainty slippered feet ; 

To hold her worsted pink or blue 
Through day dreams faint and sweet - 

To tell her precious things, and stroke 
Her little poodle, Pete. 


He stood and watched her fairy smile 
Beneath a cart-wheel hat ; 

She seemed a moment’s space to blush 
And he was pleased thereat, 

And thought it would be Paradise 
To have her in a flat. 


He’d have fine pictures on the walls 
And lovely Turkish rugs, 

A pew in St. Bartholomew’s, 
Two sleek and sleepy pugs ; 

And all she’d have to do would be 
To paint on plaques and jugs. 


His vision broke, and o’er his eyes 
He pulled his hammock hat, 
Walked down the road because his heart 
Would not go pit-a-pat— 
For it had just occurred to him 
He didn’t have the flat. 
R. K,. MUNKITTRICK. 
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